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CHAPTER I. 4 


— 


ON the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the county. 
of Devon, where the genial ſalubrity of 
the air, and the verdant luxuriance. of 
the oak-crowned hills and. myrtle-ſhaded 
valleys, have at length Sonvinced the diſ- 
contented inhabitants of Britain, that they 
need not emigrate to the diſtant ſhores of 
Italy in ſearch either of health or pic- 
tureſque beauty, ſtood, a venerable man- 
„„ „ 
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Hon, the ſeat of the ancient family of Eagle- 
field. It was placed on the gentle flope 
ok a verdant hill, ſkreened. from the north 
by its ſummit, covered by a thick grove 
of aged oaks, while the lawn in front was 
ſkirted by younger trees of various kinds, 


cover which the ſea was diſcovered; and 


at ſome diſtance the proſpett was rendered 

more intereſting by a view of the floating. 

| bulwarks of our national power and inde- 
pendence, riding at anchor in Plymouth 


a Though the fabric was ancient, there is 
no occaſion to encumber theſe pages with 
2 detail of its mouldering arches and 


25 gloomy paſſages, as no returning inhabi- 
tants of the inviſible world are to harrow 


up the mind of che reader by their ghaſtly 
appearance, he to be alarmed by 
their imitative e diſcovered in 
the laſt chapter to originate frm a con- 
--cealed ſmuggler, a creeking door, or an 
impriſoned jack-daw. Suffice it to ſay, 
| that the houſe, though old, was in com- 
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fortable and complete repair, and was in 

the pureſt ſtyle of that magnificent though 

irregular, architeQure which adorned the I 
age of Elizabeth. eee _— 


Sir 6 "ih Eaglefield, in late pro- 
prietor of the houſe and of the ample do- 
main that ſurrounded it, left one ſon and ö 
one daughter to the care of an affectionate 1 
mother, and of his maiden ſiſter, who lived 
with the widow in the moſt ey 1 


cordial intercourſe. | We 16k 


- 
\ 4 


a Lady Eaglefield was a woman of ami. 
able diſpoſition and; unſullied virtue, ho 4 
had loved her buſband with the greateſl\, = 
tenderneſs, and transferred that love tothe © * # _- 
pledges of their mutual affeQion, devoting 
herſelf entirely to their care, though at a 
time of life when the charms of her per- 
ſon, and ſtill more thoſe of her fortune, 
with which her. huſband's fondneſs had 
richly endowed her, gave her may op- 
portunities of forming a new and * 
connetion, $14" 
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Miſs: Eaglefield (for, though this lady = 
vas in her fortieth year, ſhe ſtill retained 
that appellation which cuſtom now. allows 
to all unmarried females, and di tat. - 
ſume the addition of Miſtreſs, by Eh ſome 
5 elderly virgins take, what m called 
in the military phraſe, the hrevet rank of 
matron)—Miſs Eaglefiel was a woman : 
of a romantic turn of mind, and rather too 
much under the influence of her feelings; 
for; if any. peculiarity of diſpoſition which 
is uſually ſaid to attend advanced celibacy 


in either ſex could be traced in her, ſo 


far from bordering on ill- nature, it verged 
towards the oppoſite extreme, carrying to a 
degree of exceſs the enthuſiaſm of a warm 
ſenſibility, tremblingly alive to ine ſorrows 
and pgs of others. 


8 10 the leah of Sir William, his daugh-- 
ter, Emilia Eaglefield, had juſt completed 
ber twelfth year. His ſon Edward was 
one Jar younger. They both poſſeſſed 
uncommon beauty of perſon, and their 
diſpoſitions, naturally good, had never been 
beates, 2 
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| ſoured by the exertions of capricious ſe- 

verity, nor vitiated by the exceſſes of 

fooliſh indulgence. They had been brought 

up uhder, the influence of parental atten- 
tion.— Lady Eaglefield, ſenſible that 

V1 5444: 0} * Yo. S186 HER 


A woman's nobleſt ſtation is retreat. 


not willing to give her the unbluſhing con 
fidence of boarding- ſchool accompliſha 
ments, took the whole charge of ® hex 
daughter's education on herfelf; and Sir 
William, though both from reaſon and 
experience fully ſenſible of the advantage 
of public education for 'a man, yet, not 
having a high opinion of thoſe private 
ſeminaries which are uſhered into notice 
by - the oftentatious profeſſions of their 
. conduftors, choſe to prepare his fon for 
an introduction to one of our great na-. 
tional ſchools, under his own eye, certain 
that his paternal tenderneſs would never 
obſtru& its own purpoſe by pernicious 
indulgence either in ſleep, habit, or food. ** 
But, though Sir William was himſelf a 
man of learning, he did not aſſume the 
* „ ſole 
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ſole direction of his ſon's education, but 
committed that care to the clergyman of 
the pariſh, a perſon of polite addreſs, a 
deep and yet an elegant ſcholar, and ſtrict 
in the. performance of every moral and 
religious duty. He owed the preſenta- 
tion to the reQory of Eaglefield to the 
early friendſhip of Sir William ; and that 
friendſhip had been preſerved through 
life on the footing. of perfect equality, 
without feeling on either fide the degrad- 
ing relation of patron aud client, 


. 


ot 


CHAPTER. 


* 
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CHAPTER 11: 


ThE Rev. Mr. Beverley, whoſe. cha- 
raſter concluded the preceding chapter, 
was left a widower with one ſon, about 
two years older than Edward; the com- 
panion of whoſe ſports and whoſe ſtudies 
(allowing for the further progreſs of his 
age in both) he had conſtantly been, till 
the laſt balf-year, when Henry Beyley 
had been removed to Wincheſter ſchool, 
whither 1t was intended that Edward 
- ſhould accompany him after the next holi- 2 
days. Young Beverley was a lad of fine 
perſon and generous diſpoſition, ſtrong, 
active, and high-ſpirited; and the two 
friends ſeemed calculated. to. contribute 
Ri, | B4 10 
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to the advantage of each other, as the 
mildneſs of Edward's character would 
temper the fire of Henry, and the vivacity 
of Henry rouſe to exertion the gentle 
faculties of Edward. Not that Edward 
was deficient either in ſpirit or reſolution 
when it was neceſſary to call them forth; 
for, whenever his friend's ardent mind led 
him into difficulties, which would ſome- 
times happen during their domeſtic Mu- 
cation, he never ſhrunk from his ſide, but 
heartily joined i in every exertion to extri- 
cate him. | 


2 Sir William died a few weeks before 
be time of Edward's propoſed removal 
to Wincheſter, And Lady Eaglefield, 
h ſhe felt the emotions of maternal 
fondneſs with increafing pain as the period 
of his departure approached, knowing how 
_ earneſt her, huſband bad been for his going, 
exerted all her reſolution, and would not 
avail herſelf of any pretence of deriving 
conſolation from his company in the firſt 
hours of her mourning, even to protral 
ä 


* 9 
* 
* 
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be Beyond the time fixed fon his rer 
moral, and every preparation was made 
to equip him for the new mode of educas 
tion on which he was about to enter. 

The youth himſelf looked forward with 
anxious expettation to the arrival of his 
friend, whom he regarded with all the 
affection of a brother; and he could 
conceive no greater joy than the idea of 
accompanying him to a new. ſcene of life, 
which tempted his young imagination 
wich a thouſand pictures of n and 
800 


7 
o 


At tength the og ae day a 
which was to reſtore Henry Beverley to 
his father and friends. It was a d of 
the pureſt ſatisfaction to Edward; and of 
eager curioſity to his mother and aunt. 
They were anxious ta ſcrutinize the firſt. 
effect of a mode of. education, the ads 
vantages. of which had been ſo ſtrongly. 
a on by Sir William; and they ex» 
| B 5 petted 


%. 
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petted to ſee the germs at leaſt of im- 
provement manifeſting themſelves in a 
greater poliſh of manners and a more 
difengaged behaviour, as the natural con- 
ſequences of a public education. In this, 
however, they were grievouſly diſappoint- 
ed, as the change appeared obviouſly for 
the worſe in the very circumſtances where 
they expected improvement; for his de- 
portment ſeemed at the fame time both 
leſs poliſhed and more reftrained than 
when he left home, the natural conſequence 
of a young and ingenuous mind firſt be- 
ginning to think and a for itſelf in a 
large ſociety. ' As well might they expect 
that the firſt fermentation of a generous 
liquor ſhould ſhew the ſpirit and flavour of 
it9ÞerfeR ripeneſs, as that the firſt effects 
of a public education ſhould at once de- 
velop the noble fruits to be expected 
from its completion. They could not ſee 
that in the roughneſs that offended them 
were concealed the ſeeds of an- open and 
"Oey behaviour, and in that difidence 


Aa reſpe 
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a reſpe& for the opinions of others, which 

is the ſure prelude of modeſty and. firm- 
neſs, equally diſtant from ſheepiſh baſhful.. ' 
| neſs and diſguſting confidence. 


The ladies, however, and eſpecially. 
Miſs Eaglefield the aunt, were hurt at 
the change, and dreaded the influence of 
the ſame cauſe on Edward, whom they 
already ſaw initiated into rougher exer- 
ciſes by the example and advice of his 
friend. Lady Eaglefield could not eafily 
bring herſelf to deviate from the mode of 
education which was fo ſtrongly recom- 
mended by her late huſband, and had 
many {truggles on the occaſion. 


On one fide ſhe was ſtrongly attacked 
by the remonſtrances of her filter, whoſe 
delicate feelings were quite ſhocked by 
the behaviour of the young Wykhamilt; 
but theſe were as ſtrongly combated by 
the arguments of Mr, Beverley, as well 
as by the manners and condutt of himſelf 
| B 6 ; and 
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and Sir William, who were both educated 
at the ſame ſeminary ; till afreſh ally on 
the fide of the maiden aunt, and ſome other 


incidental circumſtances, at length turned 
the ſcale.. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MR. Mortlock, a diſtant relation of Sir 

William, made a viſit to Eaglefield Caftle 
at this time. As his opinions had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in forming the colour of 
young Edward's future character, it will 
be neceſſary to draw his portrait at ſome 
length. Mr. Mortlock was the fon of an 
eminent merchant, who had acquired a 
very ample property, and who rather choſe 
to give his ſon, though an only one, that 
kind of education which would fit him 
for commerce, than a claſſical one; the 
conſequence of which, he was taught to 
believe, was a total diſregard of that ſpe- 
cies of attainment which has, more em- 


phatically * 


*%% 
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phatically than elegantly, been ſtyled the \ 
main chance. Young Mortlock was there- 
fore ſent to one of thoſe academies'near 
London, where the inſtruction is chiefly 
confined to French, wnting, and accounts, 
though Engliſh is held out as being taught 
grammatically ; and there is generally ſome 
miſerable uſher who undertakes to qualify 
young gentlemen for the great ſchools or 
the univerſities; a qualification that ſub-" 
_ jets them, if removed to either, to begin 


again with their accidence ; and, if they go 


to neither, enables them to expatiate with 
ſome degree of ſpecious confidence on 
the uſeleſſneſs of languages, of which they 


; hardly know the common rudiments. 


His father dying when he was about 
ſeventeen, and leaving him at that early 
period of life maſter of bis ©wn actions 
and an affluent fortune, he did not chooſe 
either to purſue his commercial courſe of 
ſtudies or enter on an entire new one at 
either of our univerſities; but, being a 
lad of good ſenſe; and diſpoſition, without 
ee any 


f 
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any violent paſſions, he liſtened to the re- 
monſtrances of his friends on the danger 
of entering ſo young on a life of mere 
diſſipation, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in an 
academy on the Continent, where a know- 
ledge of the modern languages, and every 
other ſhewy accompliſhment, might be 
acquired in the greateſt perfection. 


"When he was of age he returned to 
England, with manners and opinions very 
different from the generality of his young 
countrymen; for thoſe even who make 
the tour of Europe with the beſt advan- 
tage, improve their minds without alter- 
ing their character; but a foreign edu- 
cation entirely changes the habits and mode 
of ens. : 

Young Mortlock poſſeſſing that ſuperior. 
degree of poliſh which a foreign education 
certainly gives, looked on moſt of his 
cojemporaries as little better than Hotten- 
tots, and conſidered all thoſe as incor- 
ok . who . Greek and 
Latin, 
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the new philoſophy, which, decked out in 
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Latin, which they underſtood and he did 
not, to French and Italian, which he un- 
derſtood and they did not: a criterion, by 
which moſt diſputes are uſually decided in 
the oppoſite opinions of the diſputants. . 


The conſequence, of Mr. Mörteek's 


education was a ſovereign contempt for 


the manners of his own country, never 


conſidering the different part an Engliſh 
gentleman, who has the important duties 


of legiſlator and magiſtrate to fill, muſt att 


on the theatre of life, compared with the 


ſplendid inſignificance of the foreign no- 
bility, whoſe ſole views muſt be diretted 


to ſhine in a court or a camp. ' As he was 


educated in a proteſtant city, he was of 


courſe by no means partial to the deſpo- 


tic governments of Europe; and though 


ſtrongly attached to the limited monarchy 
of Britain, he bad imbibed from the ſchool 
of Rouſſeau and Voltaire, the ſanguine 
hopes of a general melioration of the 
human race, by the ſpreading influence of 


the 
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the meretricious ornaments of its votaties, 
had in ſome degree ſuperſeded, in his 


vitiated taſte, the fublime though ſimple 


morality of the Goſpel: and though the 
ſanguine expectations he had formed of 
this golden age being haſtened by the re? 
volution of manners which Rouſſeau had 
propheſied, have ſince been fruſtrated by 
the enormities of his ferocious diſeiples 
the French, he looked on it as approaches, 


ing by degrees, and waited with — 


tience for the happy era, when war and 


fraud ſhould be baniſhed from ſociety; and 
virtue and wiſdom become the ſole direc- 


tors of the world. , #335; 28,88 2226 


* a 


On this gentleman's arrival, his deli- 


cacy was dilguſted by the roughneſs, as 
well as the ſheepiſhneſs, as he termed it, 


of Henry Beverley; and he remarked 


with great diſapprobation the change in 
young Edward, whoſe powdered curls. and 
pigtail had been docked, in imitation of his 


friend, to the ſchool-boy ſhock, and who. 


had greatly relaxed from the ceremonial 
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bow at entering and leaving the room. 
Neither was he a little offended with the 
free appellation of plain Eaglefield, by 
which Beverley always addreſſed his friend, 
without the addition of Sir Edward; for 
© he had not fo far imbibed the equalizing 
ſyſtem of the new philoſophy, which was 
gaining ground even then, as not to pay 
at leaſt as much regard as they deſerved- 
to the ariſtocratic, diſtinttions of title and 
precedence. : 


From the moment of his entering the 
boule, he employed every reſource of 
argument as well as ridicule, to depreciate 
an Engliſh and extol a foreign education, 
in which he was warmly ſupported by Miſs 
Eaglefield. And all the reaſoning of Mr. 
Beverley, ſtrong and concluſive as it was 
on the other fide of the queſtion, was 
ſneered at as prieſtly prejudice, narrow- 
. neſs of thinking, and pedantry, never re- 
fleing that his own predileQtion was 
formed on the very principles he was 
condemning, and that no prejudice was 
. fo 
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ſo dangerous as that founded on ig- 
norance, no pedantry ſo © deſpicable as 
that ariſing from ſuperficial knowledge. 
Lady Eaglefield, however, continued 
ſome time in doubt between the two opi- 
nions, till at length a partial conformity 
was gained to that of Mr. Mortlock; by 
an accident that will be the ſubjeC of the 
next chapter. | | 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


Tux two young friends were permitted 
to ride out together, under the care of an 
old groom, who prided himſelf on having 


initiated Sir William Eaglefield in the 
ſcience of horſemanſhip, and who was not 
alittle flattered with the truſt of inſtrut- 
ing the young Baronet in the ſame manly 


exerciſe. It is true Mr. Mortlock was a 
little offended at the jockey hitch of the 
young horſemen in a trot, and lamented 
the want of the riding-ſchool graces, to 


| whoſe remonſtrances old Robert always 
_ replied with a ſcratch of the head“ Lord, 
Maſter, what ſignifies ſhew ?—I have rode 


the 
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the moſt unruly horſes in the county, and 
taken many a five-barred gate and [tone wall, 
both ſtanding and flying, and never got a 
fall in my life, except my horſe came down. 
with me.” He did not, however, ſuffer 
his pupils to praftiſe the ſame dangerous 
leſſons, never permitting them to take a 
leap but over a looſe hurdle that would 
give way to. the touch, or to put their 
horſes to the ſpeed, but on a turf or a 
ſmooth barley or oat ſtubble. 


One morning, as they were enjoying 
their cuſtomary ride, while the old-groom 
was entertaining the lads with his various 
adventures in the field, their ears were 
ſaluted with the melodious cry of a pack 
of harriers from a neighbouring coppice. 
Their attention was immediately arreſted; 
and ſoon afterwards a hare made her appear 
ance, and, after ſitting and liſtening fora few 
moments to the noiſe of her purſuers, took 
her flight acroſs the open fields. Robert, 
as ſoon as he perceived there was no fear 
of heading her back into the cover, gave 


the 


| g 
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the view holla with a moſt audible voice, 
which was immediately re-echoed by the 
huntſmen, whoſe animating ſhouts, joined 
with the chiding of the hounds, formed 
a concert truly intereſting to the boys, 
which would have rouſed ſome degree of 
animation in a ſentimental philoſopher, 
and would not have been quite deſpiſed 
even by a fox-hunter. In a moment the 
hounds daſhed from the cover, and, fol- 
lowing the exact courſe of the hare, 
led the attendant ſportſmen over the 
country. 


This temptation was too ſtrong for 
Robert to reſiſt, whoſe paſſion for the 
chace was almoſt as inſtinctive as that of 

the hounds$ and beſides, as the country 
was open and level, he was not apprehen- 
five of any danger to his young charges: 
merrily then did he join the jocund train 
of the purſuers, and as merrily was he fol- 

' lowed by the boys on their ponies. 
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But, as in this life, whether we journey 
literally. or figuratively, the way 1s not 
always ſmooth, the downs over which 
they rode were occaſionally interſected 
by woody and encloſed vales. 


When the hounds paſſed any of theſe 
barriers, which added only freſh ardour 
to the emulation of the ſportſmen, in 
vain did the old groom attempt to reſtrain 
the zeal of his youthful companions. They. 
followed the example ſhewn them by the 
reſt of the field, and took every leap that 
preſented itſelf, without paying any regard 
to the inferior ſize and {trength of their 
horſes, till at laſt, on Edward's driving 
his pony at a wide and boggy ditch, he 
was not able to cover it, and fell back 
with his rider in the middle of it. As, very 
luckily, he did not fall under the horſe, 
and the ground was marſhy, Edward re- 
ceived no ſerious injury; but he was com- 
pletely. enveloped in mud from head to 
foot, and his face ſcratched with- the 
thorns of a. hedge that hung over the 


ditch, 
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ditch, through which he was obliged to 
ſcramble. This accident put an end to 
the purſuit of the lads;, and as the com- 
plete coat of mud with which Edward was 
covered, as well as the bloody marks of 
the thorns on his face, defied every power 
of | concealment, the whole adventure 
was diſcloſed to the family. 


The raſhneſs of the enterpriſe (which 
was attributed to the example of the young 
Wykbamiſt) and the conſequent danger 
of her ſon, had a ſtrong effect on the ma- 
ternal tenderneſs of Lady Eaglefield. 

The delicacy of Miſs Eaglefield was ſhock- 
ed at the coarſeneſs of feeling that muſt 
be brought on by exerciſes ſo productive 
of fatigue and dirt; while Mr. Mortlock 
expatiated on the extreme folly of a ra- 
tional being devoting his time to ſuch ir- 
rational purſuits, not forgetting the inhu- 
manity of the diverſion, which, he ſaid, 
degraded the gentleman below the butcher, 
as his was a work of neceſſity, whereas 
aeg 
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hunting might- be called killing one's own 
meat for one's amuſement. | : 


Such was the reaſoning of the philoſo- 


pher of the foreign ſchool. If any of 1 . 
my readers perfectly coincide wich him 


in opinion; if they agree with him in eſ- 
teeming every manly recreation as beneath 


the dignity of human nature; if they can- 
not diſtinguiſh between the enthuſiaſtic 


ardour of. the ſportſman, and the wanton 
cruelty of a Domitian; if they wiſh'to 


carry the refinement of education ſo far 


as to diſable the riſing generation from 
defending every thing dear to them againſt 


real cruelty and violence, I would adviſe. 


them to. proceed no further, but immedi- 
ately to ſhut the volume, and ſend it back 
to the circulating library. 


f 


- 


% * . 
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' CHAPTER V.  \ 


Tux reſolution of Lady Eaglefield to 
perſevere in a public education for her 
ſon, betrayed by her own feelings within, 
and ſo powerfully attacked by the argu- 
ments of her ſiſter-in-law and Mr. Mort- 
lock without, at length gave way. Nor 
did Mr. Beverley continue long to com- 
bat their opinions, being diſguſted with the 
ſtrong prejudices of Mr. Mortlock, (who, 
though always profeſſing liberality of ſen- 
timent, was incapable of conviction with 
regard to any opinion he had once eſ- 
.  pouſed) and, piqued at the frequent 
Hints thrown out againſt the conduct of | 
i” N | f bis 
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his ſon, with which he himſelf was entirely 
ſatisfied, e 


Lady Eaglefield then at length deter- 
mined to let her ſon purſue his ſtudies at 
| home, under the tuition of Mr. Beverley 
as to his learning, but under the inſpection 
of herſelf as to his manners and his morals: 
but this determination was over-ruled by 
Mr. Mortlock. He had conceived a 
rooted averſion to Mr. Beverley, for what 
he called his conceited pedantry in con- 


troverting ſome of his favourite opinions; 


and after ſtating with every ſpecious ar- 
gument the ſuperior ule of the modern to 
the ancient languages, the acquiring which, 


in the Engliſh method, takes up ſo much 
of a lad's education; the total uſeleſſneſs 
of Greek to a gentleman ; and the poſſibi- 


lity of acquiring Latin in the ſame man- 


ner, and with equal facility, as French and : 


Italian; he at laſt prevailed, and it was 
determined to put Edward under a foreign 
tutor of his own retommending : and this 


domeſtic plan of-education'was carried on - 
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5 chiefly at Faglefeld Caſtle, but ſometimes 
enlivened by occaſional refidence in Lon- 
don. - a | 


From this time the intimacy between 
the boys gradually decreaſed ; for, though 
the eſteem they had mutually entertained 
for each other was by no means deſtroyed, 
and they occaſionally aſſociated when 
Henry came home at: the holidays, their 
© habits became ſo different from their dif- 
ferent modes of education, and their pur- 
ſuits and amuſements ſo oppoſite, that they 
no longer felt the ſame ſatisſaction from 
each other's ſociety. | | 


\ — 
— 


When Henry had attained the age of 
eighteen (his father not approving an 
earlier entrance at. the Univerſity) he re- 

moved to New College, and it was in- 
tended to ſend Edward, now fixteen, to 
finiſh his ſtudies at a foreign academy. 
But the diſturbances that were now begin- 
ning to agitate France, deterred Lady 
Eaglefield from permitting him to viſit 

| | the 


f 
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_ the Continent; and it was determined that 


he ſhould complete his education at home, 
againſt all the remonſtranges of Mr. Mort- 
lock, who was particularly anxious that 
his young couſin ſhould be a witneſs of 
the dawn. of liberty and benevolence that 
was juſt opening on the regions of Eu- 
rope. "due 


The time of the Chriſtmas vacation now 
approached, and Henry Beverley rejoined 
his family circle for the firſt time fince 
his becoming a member of the Univerſity. 


Perhaps there is no tranſition in human 


life ſo ſtriking as that from a ſchool-boy 
to an Oxford ſtudent: it is almoſt a ſud- 
den leap from childhood to manhaod:: 
and if the family at Eaglefield Caſtle were 
before diſguſted by ſeeing the home-bred 
maſter metamorphoſed into the rude 
{chool-boy, they were now as much ſur- 

priſed at ſeeing the ſchool- boy changed to a 
polite and elegant young man, unembar- 
raſſed in his behaviour, eaſy and correct 
in his converſation, and with no other 


„ | marks 
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marks of diffidence than what were ſuffi- 
= cient to ſhew a reſpeQful deference to 
= thoſe who from their age and ſex demand 
4 attention and regard from an ingenuous 
young man. Lady Eaglefield began to 
have doubts as to the mode of inſtruction 
he had choſen for her fon; for, on com- 
paring even his external acquirements wich 
thoſe of his friend, it was not in the power 
even of parental partiality to avoid giving 
the preference to the latter; and even ſome 
ſenſations of tbe ſame kind arole in the 
boſom of Mrs. Margaret Eaglefield, for 

ſo we muſt now call the maiden aunt, to 

' , diſtinguiſh her from a young lady who 
weill be introduced to the notice of the 
reader-in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


EIL IA Fagteficl, whom we have yet 
only mentioned as being a year older than 
her brother, was now in her eighteenth <_ 
year. We ſhall not attempt a deſcription 
of her perſon ; for, as we wiſh to render 
her particularly intereſting to our readers, 
and as taſtes in beauty are very different, 
we will leave it to each of them to draw 
her according to the favourite object of 
his own fancy; premiſing only, that her 
face was beautiful, her form elegant, and 
her eyes exprgſſive of the virtues ſhe 
polleſſed, among which, feminine meek- 


04 neſs, 
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neſs, modeſty, and ſenſibility were predo- 
minant. e es 


I am by no means clear that theſe laſt 
qualifications will pleaſe many of my male 
or any of my female readers. In this 
caſe, I muſt recur to the advice given at 
the concluſion of Chapter IV. But the 
author is old-faſhioned enough to think, 

- that, as extreme delicacy of feeling is unbe- 
coming in a man, ſo the contrary extreme, 
however much at preſent the order of the 


day, is very diſguſting in a woman, and 


% That Omphale as ill the lion's ſpoil 
« Becomes, as Hercules the diſtaff's toil.” 


There had always ſubſiſted a ſtrong 
friendſhip between Emilia and Henry 
Beverley. In the moſt robuſt of his 
| boyiſh exerciſes, he was always ready to 
do her. any trifling ſervice in his power. 
The bird's neſt ſupplied the linnet for her 
"cage, and for her his pochets were loaded 
with nuts from the coppice; and ſhe de- 
lighted. to wear the violets he had collected 
| in 


CY 
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in her boſom ; and ſhe has been known 
even to diſcard a moſs roſe from her noſe- 
gay, to make room for a wild one that 
Henry had gathered from the hedges. _ 


While Henry had all the character of 
a boy, this mutual partiality was. unob- 
ſerved, as well by the parties themſelves 
as their connections; but a rifing- bluſh 
on the face of Emilia at the firſt appearance 
of him in the character of a young man, 
betrayed the ſecret of her heart to her- 
ſelf. Conſcious of what ſhe felt, inſtead 
of the free and unreſtrained behaviour with 
which ſhe was accuſtomed to. treat him, 
her manner became reſerved and cold: 
the ſame change took place in the conduct 
of Henry with regard to her; and the 
very means they both employed without 
knowing why to conceal their ſenſations, 
| were the cauſe of revealing them; and 
Lady Eaglefield and Mrs. Margaret ſoon. 
perceived the reciprocal paſſion with which 
they were Na LON 


— 


— 
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A conſultation was immediately held 
between the ladies on the ſubjett, to which 
Mr. Mortlock was invited as an aſſiſtant. 
It will be eaſily ſuppoſed that gentleman 
muſt ſee, in the ſtrongeſt light, the im- 
prudence of encouraging ſuch an attach- 
ment; yet ſo it happened, that he never 


heard any intelligence that gave him more 
' fincere pleaſure. 


-- 


Io ſolve this ſeeming paradox, we muſt 


recur to his violent deſire of giving a 


foreign education to Edward, dr rather 
Sir Edward, as we ſhall now call him, ſince 


| he is verging towards manhood. He ſaw . 


clearly the impoſſibility of perſuading Lady 
Eaglefield to truſt him from under her own 
eye. on the Continent, and the hints he 
had frequently dropped of her fixing her- 
ſelf in ſome foreign city where he might 
attend the inſtruttions of an academy, were 
received with the neglect that in truth ſo 
abſurd a propoſition deſerved. But he 
had now an opportunity of d urging the ex- 


pedience of ſuch a ſtep, as the beſt method 


8 | | 5 of 
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of breaking the growing attachment with-. | 
out ſeeming to notice it; which ſo far was 
certainly a deſirable conſideration, as 
love, of all paſſions, is moſt inclined to 
derive force from oppoſition. 


Theſe reaſons he urged, and they had 
their force with both the ladies: an im- 
mediate arrangement vas made for put- 
ting Mr. Mortlock's plan in execution, 
who offered his own ſervices, having been 
uſed to travelling on the Continent, as 
their conduQor ; and early in March the 
whole family from Eaglefield Caſtle ſet 
out on their way to Lauſanne. 


— 
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CHAPTER VI. 


_ THe travelling party conliſteg of Lady 

© © Eaglefield, her ſon and daughter, Mrs. 

=— Margaret Eaglefield, Mr. Mortlock, and 

the Swiſs tutor: to theſe were added 
ſeveral ſervants, among which we mention 
as moſt conſpicuous, old Robert, to whoſe 
care the equeſtrian part of the expedition 
was entruſtec. | : 


5 They embarked for Calais during that 
period of the French revolution which 
preceded the unfortunate attempt of the 
King to eſcape from his opprellors ; a time 
when 


I 


; a 
| 
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when the Engliſh traveller was rather 
treated with cordiality BY the votaries of 
liberty, whoſe wiſhes at that time did not 
go much beyond the modelling their own 
conſtitution on 2 plan of ours. 


They went on board with a favourable 
'- gale; and as the day was fine, and the 
whole party, from the vicinity of their 
uſual refidence to the ſea-coaſt, were fo far 
familiariſed to the inconſtant element, as 
not to be incommoded either by fear or 
ſickneſs, the voyage, which "laſted only 
ſix hours, was a very pleaſant one. When - 
they were about the middle of the Strait, 
and had a diſtinQ-view of both the coaſts, 
whoſe chalky cliffs had ſo long frowned  -_ 
defiance on each other, Mr. Mortleck 
could not avoid breaking out in ſtrains of - 
exultation on the happy proſpe that ' pre- 
ſented itſelf, from the new order of things 
in France, of a laſting peace, founded on 
the baſis of publi® happineſs and liberty, 
being eſtabliſhed between the two leading 
nations 
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nations of mankind, where the only conteſt 
in future would be, which ſhould con- 
tribute moſt to the information and the 
proſperity of the human ſpecies. Ami- 
able and pardonable error! which then 
occupied many a virtuous and many a pa- 
triotic mind, but which has been ſo cruelly 
fruſtrated by the exceſſes of the moſt 
ſanguinary people on earth, which have 
done more to check the progreſs of 
real morality and ſound philoſophy than 
all the united efforts of bigotry and deſ- 
potiſm recorded in the annals of man- 
kind. N | 
The whole party were ſtruck with the 
novelty of the ſcene that preſented: itſelf 
to them on their landing. To find, after 
a few hours ſailing, a total change in 
dreſs, manners, and language, is as ſtriking 
a circumſtance as any that can affeR the 
imagination; neither was Mr, Mortlock 
the leaſt ſurpriſed of the company. 


: e If. 
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If the others wondered at ſeeing ſo 
much difference between the place they 
had left and that at which they were now 
arrived, he was equally aſtoniſhed at the 
alteration of the town of Calais he now 
ſaw, from that he had quitted ſeveral years 
ago. Inſtead of the ſcene of gaiety and 
joy, the activity of the men and the 
prattle of the women, all» was deep and 
ſullen filence, and a nation of levity and 
frolic ſeemed converted to a nation of 
politicians and philoſophers ; the polite- 
neſs of the courtier gave place to the 
ſolemnity of the quaker ; inſtead of the 
long and the dance, every corner of a 
ſtreet reſounded with lectures on freedom 
and equality; and ſans culottes and na- 
tional guards, without uniform or diſci- 
pline, ſucceeded to the plumed legions of 
the ancient government. 


| The foreign-bred philoſopher could not 
conceal his diſguſt at the ſtriking change 
he beheld, and the * appear- 
ance 


0 A risxgear. 
ance of thoſe fruits which he had expefted 


to ariſe from the progreſs of reaſon and 
liberty in France; neither was he a little 
mortified at being ſaluted wherever he 
went, even from the loweſt orders, by the 
familiar appellation of Citoyen, inſtead of 

the more dignified titles of Monſieur or 
Milor. . Mr. Mortlock, therefore, was 
very earneſt to*quit this renovating coun- 
tfy for the rocky confines of Switzerland, 
then the happy abode of ſimplicity and 
independence; and, paſſing between the 
Ile of France and the Pruſſian armies 
that were at that time on the borders of 
Champain, they arrived in ſafety at the 
place of their deſtination, but not without 
great complaints from the ladies, of the 
wretched accommodations at the inns; while 
Robert was aſtoniſhed at the wretched 
animals both for drawing and riding, which 
conducted them through a country where 
he had been taught to expect, from the 
eulogium of Mr. Mortlock, the utmoſt 
en ee both in horſe and horſemanſhip, 
who 
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who could not fuppreſs his indignation at 
the cenſures the old groom frequently 
paſſed on the ſtrange equipment of the 


. * 


itinerant cavalry of France. | 1 | | 
a ; | "© 1 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tux family were ſoon ſettled in a plea- 
ſant and reſpeQable houſe in the town of 
Lauſanne. The ladies and the young 
Baronet were wonderfully delighted with 
the beauty of the ſurrounding country, 
where the wildneſs of the adjacent ſcenery, 
with the ſublime proſpe® of the Alpine 
ſummits at a diſtance, formed a ſtriking 
contraſt with the clear unruffled boſom of 
the Leman lake. Here would Mrs. Mar- 
garet, wandering among the rocks, pay a 
ſentimental tear to the memory of the un- 
fortunate St. Preux and Julie; while the 
fair Emilia, with a ſtifled figh, would re- 
ö | | llect 
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fle& on the milder vales of Devon. And 
however inferior they might be to the 
ſcenery around her, I truſt the reader will 
not deem her totally devoid of taſte, when 
ſhe gave a preference not only to theſe, 
but to the moſt dreary wilds of Dartmoor, 

when the recollection of them brought to 
her mind impreſſions more deeply fixed on 
her imagination, than thoſe which even 
the pen of a Rouſſeau had drawn on that 
of her aunt, Sir Edward conſtantly at- 
tended. the exerciſes of the academy, put» 
ſuing at the ſame time his ſtudies at home 
with his tutor, and attending at leiſure 
hours to the inſtructions of Mr. Mort- 


lock. 
N 


The conſequence of this education was 

a competent proficiency in all the grace- 
ful qualifications of the body, and a mind 
amply ſtored with all the: ſecrets of the. 
new. philoſophy. He could expatiate 
learnedly on the horrors and inhumanity - 
of war, the bigotry of prieſts, the tyranny _ 
and kraud of governments, the Nl 
| of 
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of ancient learning, and the rude and un- 
poliſhed manners that diſgraced his own 
countrymen; and if theſe ſentiments were 
impreſſed by his own family, they were 
confirmed by another Engliſh n that 
was ſettled i in the ſame town. 
Mr. Hawtbors, a Wiltſhire gentleman, 
who was one of the few remaining cha- 
rafters diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Country Squire, with his lady and æſon 
and daughter, were alſo ſettled at Lau- 
ſanne — not brought thither either for 
health or education, but from another 
cCauſe, which has driven many a gentle- 
man, in advanced life, to a foreign re- 
ſidence. 


EPY Hawthorn ſucceeding to an incum- 
bered eſtate, which he had till rendered 
worſe. by hoſpitality without œconomy, 
hounds, horſes, and eledtioneering, found, 
to uſe the words of the comic poet, that, 
though he was in health himſelf, his affairs 

: | were 


N - 
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were in a galloping conſumption; and he 


choſe by a reſidence on the. Continent 


to retrench his- expences, which, from a 
falſe pride, he was aſhamed to do at 
home. | 


Mr. Hawthorn was educated at a coun- 
try ſchool, from which he carried with 


him to the Univerſity ſmall Latin and 


leſs Greek; neither did Alma Mater at all 


increaſe his tore of either; his ſilken 


gown exempting him from academical 
coercion, and his inclination leading him 
more to the ſports of Burford Downs, and 


the cries of Mr. Loder's fox-hounds, than 


to the lectures either of his tutor or the 


any. 


. 


And here let me be allowed a ſhort ob- 


ſervation on the diſcipline of our Univer- 
ſities. a | 4 


here in no Ache tet . man d 


at 


public profeſſors, if they had ever red 


tune is too much left to be idle or diligent | 
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at his own option; but a youth of parts 
and application will find no other place 
where he can have an equal opportunity 
ol acquiring every ſolid and every ſplendid 
' attainment in literature, and at the fame 
time of gaining a juſt knowledge of the 
ſociety in which he is to act and ſpeak 


- 
„ 


through life. | x 


But to return, Mr. Hawthorn loſing 
his father ſoon after he quilted the Uni- 
* verſity, married and ſettled on his eſtate, 
being of ay eaſy and indolent diſpoſition 
(1 mean as to his mind, for his bodily 
purſuits were of the moſt active kind). 
He married a prudent young woman, of 
a moderate fortune, on the recommenda- 
tion of his friends, who might fairly be 
ſaid to poſſeſs no character, uſing that 
word not in its moral but dramatic ſenſe. 
Sammy Hawthorri®was about ſeventeen. 
He had received his education from the 
parſon of the pariſh, who was in every 
reſpe@ the direct contraſt to Mr. Bever- 
ley, while the manners and acquirements 
e of 
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of the pupil bore a ſtrong reſemblance 
to thoſe of Goldſmith's Tony Lumpkin; 


Miſs Lydia Hawthorn, the daughter, who 
was nearly of the ſame age with Emilia 
Eaglefield, had paſſed much of her time 
with an aunt at Bath, by which ſhe eſ- 
caped the ruſticity that marked her bro- 
ther. She was very pretty, ſenſible, and 
unaſſuming. From reading a great deal; 
her mind was ſtored with information, 
which ſhe was very difhdent of retailing 
in converſation; and her deportment was 
obvioully tinctured with a caſt of melan- 
choly, which rendered her an, 
intereſting. 


cHAP TER 
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FROM the reſpedable light in which 
the Eaglefield family appeared, and the 
many connections Mr. Mortlock had for- 
merly made in the place, they ſoon be- 
came intimate with the firſt perſons in 
Lauſanne; and the two Engliſh families 
being often together, the Hawthorns were 
frequently admitted in the ſame circles. 


As one day they were at the bouſe of 
an opulent German merchant, where a 
large party of both ſexes and different 
nations were-aſſ[&bled, the. converſation 
happened to turn on the peculiar mode ol 
CESS de 
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life that marked England . from other” 


countries, and eſpecially on the cuſtom 


which divided the ladies from the gentle- 
men after dinner. This cuſtom found no 
quarter from any of the ladies, nor did it 
ſeem likely that any foreign gentleman 
ſhould ſtand up as a champion for it, eſ- 
pecially againſt ſuch opponents. 


As to the Engliſh, Mr. Mortlock and 


Sir Edward expreſſed the utmoſt. abhor- 
rence: of the barharous cuſtom, as they 
termed it. The Hawthorns moſt likely, 
if they had joined in the converſation, 
would have eſpouſed the veaker cauſe; 


and it is as likely their arguments would 


have done more harm than good to it. 
Bit, as the | diſpute was carried on in 
French, they were preciſely in the Gig 


ſituation as if they had been both deaf and 
dannb. 7 


"fer much had, been ſaid on the mo- 


tives for this ſhocking,cuſtom, which was 


imputed to inebriety and a wiſh to 
Vor. I. 1 5 indulge 
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indulge in groſs converſation improper. 
for the ear of ladies, an unexpeQed ad- 
vocate appeared in a middle-aged French 
woman who had reſided ſeveral years 
in England. She ſaid, that, during her ſtay 
in that country ſhe had witneſſed many con- 


verſations on the ſubjeR, in ſome of which 


it was debated with a deference to the ladies 
preſent; and in others, where they were 
on a freer footing, it was fairly debated, 


every one giving their real opinion ; and, 


by comparing one debate with the other, 
ſhe was perfealy competent to judge 
who gave their opinion fincerely, and who 


"She foi; me was by no means capable of 


2 deciding on the arguments, but of this fat 
me was certain, and ſhe lefo the company 
to draw what inference they choſe from 


it: that thoſe men whom ſhe knew were 


friends to the Engliſh cuſtom, were. the 


only ones whoſe company was agreeable 


to the ladies when they joined; and as for 
. thoſe who always wiſhed to be with them, 


the 


, 
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this ladies themſelves ſeemed to wiſh never 
be with them at all. 


7 


was ſuddenly interrupted by the following 
exclamation from Maſter Simmy Haw- 


derſtand Engliſh better than they do 
French, though I do not like punch with- 
out either rum or brandy in it.” This excla- 


mation, as may well be imagined, aſtoniſh- 


ed the whole company, and was equally un- 
intelligible to thoſe who did and thoſe who 
did not underſtand the language in which it 
was uttered. The cauſe of it was as fol- 
lows: Young Hawthorn, from having made 
too free with ſome ſalt German ſauſages 


his wiſh for ſome beverage to aſſuage it, 
to many of the attendants, by all the 


utterance to what he had read in the Dia- 
logues in his grammar, by a pronuncia- 
Ds: tion 


thor: © Zounds ! theſe here fellows un- 


means in his power, with attempts to give. 


. 


This produced a 160k of wonder from 
all the company; but the converſation 


at dinner, found himſelf incommoded by 
extreme thirſt, and, having tried to ſignify - 
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tion that \ was as perfectly unintelligible as 
the geſtures which accompanied them 
loſing at length all patience, replied to the 
queſtion “ vat you vant, fare ?” of one of 
the attendants in a ſharp tone— © Damme, 
beer.” The man, who was a native of 
Italy, imagining he ſaid Da mi bere*, im- 
| mediately brought him a glaſs of lemonade ; 
and this was the cauſe of the violent ex- 
clamation we have mentioned. 


* The Engliſh reader is informed this is the Ita- 
Nan for „Give me ſomething to drink.“ | 


- "CHAPTER > 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tu French lady, whom we have men- 
tioned in the laſt chapter, had a daughter, 
who, having received part of her educa- 


tion in England, was perfedly well verſed 


in the language of both countries. i} 


She was rather genteel in her figure 


than beautiful, though a- pair of lively 


eyes, a very white ſet of teeth, and an 
intereſting ſimplicity of manners, rendered 
her more an object of admiration” than 
many regular beauties. She poſſeſſed all 
the natural vivacity of her country, which 
induced her frequently to bring forward 

Da the 
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the 8 ſhe had imbibed from the 
courſe of her ſtudies; and thoſe baving 
chiefly been emplo· ed on the novels of Eng- 
land and France, gave her a turn for which 
we have no appropriate name equivalent 
with romantir, by which the diſpoſition of 
thoſe young ladies was defined, who were 
tinftured with manners derived from the 
- peruſal of romances and the earlier novels. 
The characteriſtics of ſuch a turn, were 
high notions of ſentimental love; expeQa- 
tions of finding a fighing fwain in every 
man that appeared; _ chaſtity, plataniſm ; 
and robbers and raviſhers in every field, 
hill, and wood, which were converted by 
the fair enthuſiaſt into wilds, foreſts, and 
mountains: — the two points of honour of 
each ſex, courage and modeſty, were 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch, and every 
damfel was a Lucretia, and every youth 
an Amadis. The characteriſtics of the 
preſent turn (for which, in default of a 
better, we will coin the word navelliſm) 
are almoſt directly the reverſe. In fiction 
as well as * the age of chivalry is 

| palt ; | 
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paſt; the ſentimental philoſopher takes 
place of the warrior in the favour of the 
ladies; and, to quote the words of the bal- 
lad, * the captain is no longer the charm- 
ing man.” The hero of the modern tale 
muſt be always depreciating the glories of 
the field, and muſt brand with infamy the 
{word of patriotifm, though it glows with 
the blood of thoſe who draw theirs againſt 
every thing moſt dear to him. The man- 
ly ſports of the field ſtamp at once infamy 
on his character, though he may purſue 
natural hiſtory through all animated na- 
ture by the quiet apparatus of a diſſecting 
knife and the air pump. Platonic love 
no longer ſoothes the fair enthuſiaſt, nor 
is the deſert or the maſquerade longer 
haunted by the raviſher, As the hero 
grows ſentimental, the- heroine hecomes 
manly ; ſhe ftrides the courſer, or bends 
the bow with the nerve of a Thaleſtris ; ne 
_ curſing, like Eloiſa, 


All avs but thoſe which love has made” 


D 4 : if 
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if the huſband is diſagreeable, inattentive, 
or abſent though on the - ſervice of bis 
country, or in acquiring wealth for her, 
ſhe is allowed to folace herſelf with ſome 
gentle youth, whom the hand of ſenſibility 
dreſſes out in the moſt bewitching garb, 
while infidious luſt in the ſpecious form 
of refined delicacy ftrews his falſe roſes 
over the violated marriage-bed. | 


The warm fancy of young Madelain 
being cultivated in ſuch a ſchool, her 
imagination was filled with notions of 
blooming and innocent youths, unpolluted 
by the converſe of the world, mild and 
gentle as the inexperienced virgin: an 
excellent and feeling heart, an underſtand- 
ing of no vulgar claſs, which, in proper 
culture, would have bloomed with every 
virtue of her ſex, became a dupe to falſe 
opinions; and by forming notions of the 
world directly oppoſite; to the reality, the 
one only led her to error, the other to 
- folly. © ++. FUR 
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The ſentiments of this young lady were 
fo congenial with thoſe of Sir Edward, 
that he ſoon became attached to her; nor 
were either his aſſiduities or opinions dif- 
agreeable to Madelain, who was a great 
favourite alſo with Mrs. Margaret. © 


} 


There was, however, a formidable ri- 
val for the favour of both. Among the 
various charaters ' who - frequented the 
circle in which-the Engliſh party mixed, 
was a French lady of the name of St. 
Amand ; ſhe was the widow of an officer, 
and was about thirty years of age. She 
ſpoke Engliſh tolerably well, though with 
a foreign-accent ; ſhe was neither roman- 
tic, nor addicted to novelliſm, though per- 
feQly able to put on the appearance of 
either — being amply endowed with that 
ſpecies of wiſdom. which is uſually termed 
art, when apphed to ſelfiſh purpoſes, and 


in her hands it completely merited that 
denomination, 


D 5 As 
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As this lady ſoon perceived the pecu- 
liarity of ſentiment that influenced the 


young Baronet and his adviſers, for ob- 


vious reaſons, in ſuch a ſelfiſh charaQer, 
ſhe was a perfe& votary of ſentiment and 


philoſophy, and became a great favourite, 
not only of Sir Edward, but of Mrs. Mar- 
garet and of Mr. Mortlock, whoſe good 
opinion ſhe: ſtudiouſly courted; wiſely con- 


fidering, that if ſhe failed in one attempt 
ſhe might ſucceed in another. On which 
principle, when neither were preſent, ſhe 
would occaſionally ſpeak in rapture before 
Sammy Hawthorn of the honeſt bluntneſs 


of the true Engliſh character; and Sammy 


would often declare he thought her the 
honeſteſt young woman he had met with 
lince he had been in that outlandiſh coun- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A PARTY being propoſed to- explore 
the borders of the lake, partly by land and 


partly by water, they ſet out on the excun- 
fion on a beautiful ſummer morning. They 


proceeded in two boats; and after enjoying 


the beauty of the ſcenery for ſeveral hours, 


a ſmall bay, overhung by rocks covered 
with evergreens, whence a pellucid rill, 


that, after forming a beautiful baſon on the 


top, poured down the declivity into the 


boſom of the lake, tempted them to land. 


The cloth was immediately ſpread under 


the trees, and they partook with great pl n= 


ſure of the cold viands that were brought 
Fs D 6 with 
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with FOR The repaſt” finiſhed, ſome 
diverted themſelves. by walking up and 
down in. the ſhade, while others had re- 
courſe to the contemplative amuſement of 
angling. 
Sammy Hawthorn was obſerved to quit 
the company, and go towards the ſer- 
vants, who were now employed in the 
ſame way their maſters had been juſt be- 
fore: and ſoon afterwards he returned 
with that dreadful inſtrument, a gun, in 
his hand. This weapon, it ſeems, he had 
deſired old Robert (with whom he had 
commenced a great intimacy) to procure 
For him, having heard that the banks of 
the lake were much frequented, by wild 
fowl of various kinds. The ladies imme- 
diately fhrieked at che appearance of fire. 
arms; and the gentlemen rebuked him 
for introducing ſuch an improper amuſe- | 
ment in ſuch a company—and eſpecially 
Mr. Mortlock, who, with all the gravity 
of a Stoic, while he was drawing his fiſh. 
hook from- the Died Jaw of an ago- 
nizing 


THE. ARISTOCRAT, 1 
niaing trout, expatiated at large on the 
inhumanity of carrying deſtruction among 
the peaceful inhabitants of the groves 


merely for amuſement, If the infirmi- 


ties of our nature,“ he added, © com- 
pel us to inflict death on our fellow inha- 
bitants of the earth, do not let us delight 
in ſeeing them ſuffer, do not let us take 
pleaſure in ſlaughter.” Here his ſpeech 
was interrupted by a ſudden ejaculation 
that nearly amounted, to an oath ; for, as 
be was buſily employed in empaling a 


writhing worm on his hook, the barb un- 


luckily ſtuck into his finger. 


15 


my as an inſtance of the difference between 
example and precept, or whether, as is 


more probable, he did not attend to the 


lecture, without any other reply than a 
whiſtle accompanied with a vacant ſtare 
he. Wach e to *. . with his 
gun. N 


4:5 | Son 


Whether this circumſtance ſtruck Sam- 
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Yoon after this, the company were ſtruak 
with the moans of ſame animal in apparent 
diftreſs, and, looking towards the lake, 
they ſaw a wood-pigeon purſued by a 
hawk. The unfortunate bird tried every 
art to evade the talons of its ravenous 
perſecutor, which ſtill gained on it, till 
at length it cowered down among the 
rocks, while its enemy failing round with 
extended wings watched -an opportunity 
of making its fatal dart. The ladies, af- 
fiſted by Sir Edward and Mr. Mortlock, 
raifed their voices, and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs to intimidate the cruel affailant :, 
but he looked down from his airy ſituation 
with contempt on their fruitleſs efforts; 
while the poor trembling victim, alarmed 
at its misjudging friends, left its ſhelter, 
and again took its flight. This did not 
eſcape the piercing eye of the hawk, who 
inſtantly pounced on its defenceleſs prey. 
A ſhriek of unavailing pity burſt from the 
party, when juſt as the hawk was reach-- 
ing the pigeon, he gave a ſudden turn, and 
9 1985 dropped 


1 
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dropped lifeleſs i into the water: the dove 
flew away in ſafety, and the report of a 
gun at the ſame inſtant announced the 
victorious Sammy Hawtharn as the deli- 
verer of oppreſſed i innocence. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tux party again embarked on the lake; 
the gun ceaſed to be an obje& of diſguſt 
to the ladies; and the Knight of the Pigeon 
was in favour with the whole company, 
who agreed in general that it was not in- 
conſiſtent with the gentleſt humanity to 
kill a ferocious animal. | 


Io this, however, Mr. Mortlock ob- 
jefted; and he began a long diſſertation, 
to prove, that as hawks and wolves were 
naturally carnivorous animals, we had no 
more right to puniſh them for eating pi- 
RF os geons 


# 
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geons and ſheep, chan to puniſh thoſe for 
eating tares and graſs. 


Here Mr. Hawthorn put in a word; for, 
as all the company ſpoke Engliſh, the con- 
verſation was carried on in that language. 


%. 


« I am ſurpriſed, Sir,” he ſaid, “to ſee 
you ſo very angry with the ſports of the 
field, when you ſeem ſo fond of fiſhing. 
Now, I have been in at the death of many a 
fox and hare in the courſe of my life, and 
ſhot many a pheaſant and partridge, but I 
never could like fiſhing; the cruelty of 
pulling, or rather tearing, the hook from 
the jaw of the animal is fo. much one's own 
act, the ſuffering. of the fiſh is brought ſo 
immediately to our obſervation, that it al- 
ways gives me diſguſt.” To this remark, 
which appeared fo juſt, Mr. Mortlock did 
not exactly know what to anſwer; and 
while he was beating about for ſome argu- 

ment to confute, or at leaſt puzzle; bis an- 
tagoniſt, of whole abilities he had not the 
higheſt opinion, the diſpute was taken up 


by 


— 


* 
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| 1 25 by Captain Cameron, a Scots officer in the 


Auſtrian ſervice, in which he had loſt an 
arm. 


* How very ready people are,” ſaid the 
Captain, “io find excules for what pleaſes 
themſelves, and to blame purſuits 1 in which 
they take no delight! 


4 Thofe diverſions only ſeem to me ex- 
ceptionable on the fcore of inhumanity, 
which either infliQ greater pain on the 
animal than the mere privation of life, or 
whieh tend to inure the mind to acts of 
cruelty. In the firſt of thefe points, the 
philoſophic diverfion of angling ſeems 
more blameable than the rougher ſports of 
the field. In the laſt they feem much on 
an equality, as the ſufferings of the prey 
ſeem not to fall under the confideration of 
the ſportſman in either caſe. I am certain 
that'mapy a keen fiſher and ſhooter would 
ſuffer the extremizy of hunger rather than 
cut the throat of a ſheep, or ftrangle a 
four with bis hands—though it muſt be 

cee 
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confeſſed the angler cannot always diſen- 
gage his hook without a proceſs ſomething 
of the ſame kind. My whole life has been 
paſſed in the profeſſion of arms, and in 
ſcenes of horror, and yet I truſt J am as 
incapable of committing an act of delibe- 
rate cruelty as the moſt delicate lady in this. 
company. I have ſeen many an officer 
who bas not changed countenance when 
the cannon 


« Hath blown his ranks into the air; 


And. like the devil from his very arm 
Pulled his own brother.“ | 


who has turned pale and trembled when 
abliged to attend the puniſhment of a ſol- 
dier. Is there any compariſon in the real 
crime between killing a brave and virtuous 
young man and executing an aſſaſſin ? And 
yet what ſoldier in the ſervice of his coun» 
try, or even ſometimes in a leſs juſtifiable 
cauſe, but will attempt one, and would 
ſhrink with horror from the idea af doing 
the other? The only rules for a man axe 
thoſe of virtue and honour ; I deteſt the 
| falſe refinement that diſables a man from 
doing 
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doing his duty. The tear and the hand- 
kerchief are the only arms that the female 
can employ in the cauſe of oppreſſed inno- 
| cence, and never may they try any other! 
But, among our ſex, I prefer to all the ſen- 
timental philoſophers in the world, this 
honeſt lad, who brought the hawk down 
with bis gun. Real humanity conſiſts in 
relieving diſtreſs and repelling violence, 
and not in ſighing over the death of lice 
and mites that we inhumaneiy maſſacre 


while we ſcratch our heads and ſwallow 
our cheeſe, 


«A boy ſhould be ſeverely checked for 
any wanton act of cruelty, I ſhould have 
a very ill opinion of the man who would 
not tread ſhort to avoid cruſhing a beetle, 
even if he had never read the fine ſenti- 
ment of our Britiſh poet; but do not let 
us write elegies on flies, or mourn for ſen- 
timental hawks, cut off in the flower of 
their life, while they are indulging their 

natural prgpenſities by feeding on pigeons 
> ang er.” 


on 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


TuE weather, which had hitherto been 
ſo favourable, began now to alter for the 
worſe. Thick clouds gathered round the 
ſummits of the mountains, and by degrees 
ſpread over the whole atmoſphere, and the 
ſound of diſtant thunder announced an ap- 
proaching ſtorm. The boatmen were di- 
reed to row to the neareſt part of the 
ſhore, where ſome fiſhing-huts promiſed 
ſhelter from the violence of the tempeſt. 


They had ſcarcely reached the aſylum 

when the rain began to pour dqwn in tor- 
rents; tremendous peals of thunder broxe 
. _ 
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4 
over their heads, and the whole cas 


£ ſeemed in a blaze with inceſſant flaſhes of 


lightning. The women were in the utmolt 
terror; nor even was the firmeſt boſom 
among the men free from alarm. The 

only perſon who affeed unconcern was 
Madame St. Amand. | 


At the beginning of the ſtorm ſhe had 
laughed at the fear of thoſe ladies who had 
profeſſed a dread of thunder, and declared; 
ſhe always enjoyed the appearance of that 
awful phenomenon of nature ; and ſhe had 
too much pride to let het. fears get the 
better of her hypotheſis, till an oak {hi- 
vered to atoms within an hundfed yards of 
theit retreat threw her into hyſterics at 
the bottom of the hut; while Lady Eagle- 
field, who had not ſpoken a word before, 
claſping hertrembling daughterin her arms, 
recommended herſelf to that Being, with- 
out whoſe direction not a ſparrow falls to 
the ground, who can puniſh with the ſun- 
beam, and fave with the thunderbolt, Foy: 


| The | 
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The tempeſt continued with increaſing 
violence, till the gloom of approaching 
mght added to the terror of the ſcene, and 
the fears of the company were augmented 
by the boatmen, who repreſented the place. 
as the occaſional haunt of midnight plun- 


derers. They would now have ventured out 
in the ſtorm to avoid a greater danger; but 


that was impoſſible, the wind blowing right 
on the ſhore with a degree of violence that 
precluded all hope of eſcape by water. 


The men now began to calculate the 
means of reſiſtance in caſe of an aitack. 
They could neither depend on the courage 


or the fidelity of the boatmen; they had 


no weapon but Sammy Hawthorn's gun; 
but as a military weapon he ſeemed to 
have no idea how to ufe it, neither did his 
father the 'Squire appear to think with Juſ. 


tice Balance, in the Recruiting Officer, + 


that it was as eaſy to bring down a hat and 
feather as a woodcock. Beides theſe, none 
of the gentlemen were habituated to fire- 
arms, except Captain Cameron, h was 
difabied. 
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diſabled. Mortlock 5 0 as readily be 
ſhot at as pull the trigger; neither had the 
young Baronet ever diſcharged a gun 
in his life; and as he was not naturally de- 
ficient either in courage or a ſenſe of ho- 

nour, he felt a riſing bluſh when he ſaw 
himſelf as incapable of active exertion” as 
the females, and obliged to entruſt every 
thing dear to him to the arm of an aged 
ſervant ; for the gun was delivered to old 
Robert, who, though not a capital ſhot, 
bad occaſionally aſſiſted the game-keeper 
in his ſporting excurſions both by day, 
and his reſearches after poachers by night. 
Though the ſtorm continued, it ceaſed now 
to be the principal object of terror. 


Every ear was liſtening for the ſound of 
footſteps; and the ſlighteſt ruſtling among the 
trees, that could be {uppoled to indicate the 

approach of a man, was more the object of 
alarm than the deepeſt roar of the thunder. 


During this interval of fearful expec- 
tation, a diſtant whiſtle was heard, which 


_ 


was 
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was anſwered by a voice that ſeemed nearer, 


and at the ſame moment the noiſe of the 
oars was diſtinguiſhed ; for the boatmen, 
alarmed by the ſignals, preferred the fury of 
the waves to encountering the danger they 
apprehended from the banditti. 


Captain Cameron, who aſſumed the 


command, ordered a ſtrict ſilence to be 
kept; he directed Robert to be in readi- 


neſs with the gun, but on no account to 
fire till he gave the word: the other men, 
not excepting Sir Edward and Mr. Mort. 
lock, armed themſelves with ſome pieces 
of wood they found in the hut, but which 
were ſcarcely more formidable weeping 
than their hands. 


For a ſhort time every thing was quiet; 


when on a ſudden a loud ſhout was heard, 


and immediately afterwards the trampling 
of horſes, and then the report of fire- arms. 


On this Captain Cameron ſallied out 
from the hut, directing Robert. to follow 
Vor. I. 3 him 
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him-cloſely with the gun. The ſtorm ſub- 
fiding, by the light of the moon, which 
now appeared through the trees, he ob- 
ſerved two men ſupporting a third who 
ſeemed. wounded, and horſes landing by 
them. - i 


The Captain and his attendant were alſo 
perceived by the ſtrangers, one of whom 
called out in French, © If there is any 
habitation near, for Heaven's ſake direct 
us to it, as my friend has been ſhot by 
ſome ruffians, and is, I fear, dangerouſly 
hurt;” to which Captain Cameron replied, 
in the ſame language, There is no habi- 
tation here, except a few fiſhing-huts to 
which ſome ladies have retired for ſhelter 
from the ſtorm, and into which we can 
permit no perſon to enter, without the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurance of their peaceful inten- 
tions. We have fire- arms, and are pre- 
pared to repel any hoſtile attack.“ 


The ſtranger again ſaid, We are 
Engliſh travellers, who have been attacked 


* 
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by banditti, but whom we have driven 
off,” —< If you are Engliſhmen,” ſaid the 
Captain in that language, tell us your 
names. The ſtranger replied alſo in En- 
gliſh, The wounded gentleman is Lord 


Alton, ſon of the Earl of Montgomery.“ 


« Enough,” interrupted the Captain, and 
immediately advanced with Robert to their 
aſſiſtance ; and between them they brought 


the wounded perſon to the door of the hut. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


, , ' 


. 


THrouGH the fears of the company 
were removed for the preſent, their ſitua- 
tion was truly diſtreſſing, : 


Lord Alton, who had received a ſhot in 

his leg, was in great pain, and it was im- 

. poſſible to afford him any relief, as the 

only light was from the moon ſhining 

through a thick ſhade, and occaſionally ob- 

ſcured by driving clouds. To wait the 

dawn of day ſeemed all they could look to, 

though a delay in dreſſing the wound 
might be of fatal conſequence. 


As 
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As they were conſulting how to act in 
this unfortunate fituation, the ſervant Who 
was gone to take care of the horſes called 
out, that he ſaw a light approaching. This 
renewed the alarm, but not in ſo great a 
degree, as they had now an acceſſion both 
of efficient numbers and arms. 
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Engliſh gentleman and the ſervant with 
their piſtols, and Robert with the gun, 
| ſhould go towards the light, and ſee. whe- | 


| 

| 
It was determined that the unwounded 1 
ther it belonged to — or foe. | 
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On 3 the light they bailed it, 
and ſoon found it belonged to the fiſher- 
men, who had been alarmed by the men 
from the boats, and were coming with a a | 
lantern and arms to enquire what was 11 
paſſing at the huts. They found from theſe Wi 
} perſons, that there was an inn at, about a | | 1% 
mile diſtance. It was reſolved therefore | 
to form a kind of litter of boughs, and | 
carry Lord Alton thither, ſending, at the 
ſame time, one of the men, who knew be 1 


E 3 country, 
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country, on a horſe to Lauſanne, which 
was a league further, for a ſurgeon. 


They now proceeded with the lantern to 
the hut; but what was the ſurpriſe of the 
Eaglefield family, when in the Engliſh 
gentleman they recogniſed the features of 
money N A [ 


And now I mould be happy to grant 
the curioſity of my fair readers, by imme - 
diately informing them of the circumſtance 
that brought this youth fo opportunely 
from the banks of the Iſis to the Lake of 
Geneva; but we muſt firſt of all attend to 
the wounded Lord, whoſe critical fituation 
as well as his rank (for, as the title of this 
hiſtory imports, we are ariſtocratically in- 
elined) demands our firſt care. 


Lord Alton was removed to the inn, and 
by the diligence of his bearers, ſuperin- 
__ tended by the attention of e with- 
out ſuffering great pain. s 


Kits 7 A ſurgeon 
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A ſurgeon from Lauſanne attended al- 


molt as ſoon as they arrived. As there 
was ſomething in his appearance not very 
likely to raiſe a prepoſſeſſion in his fa- 
vour, Henry Beverley was "reſolved to 


4 


have ſome converſation with him before 


he permitted him to Gperate on his friend. 
In a minute's diſcourſe he found he had a 
favourite hypotheſis; a quality, though 
too common among medical men, of all 
others the moſt dangerous in that profeſ- 
ſion. f b 


He deprecated what he called the weak- 
neſs of the modern praQitioners, in trying 
to render chirurgical- operations as little 
painful as poſſible. He argued, that pain 
was neceſſary to ſtimulate the exertions of 
nature under its ſufferings; that ſteadineſs, 
and not humanity, was the merit of a ſur- 
geon; and to enable his own children (all of 
whom he educated with an eye to his own 
profeſſion) to endure the pangs of others 
without horror, he inured them from their 


infancy to torture every animal that fell in- 
* 
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their way, and once was on the point of 
-commencing a proſecution againſt a perſon 
who liberated a ſuffering mouſe from the 
clutches of theſe young tyrants. 


- To ſuch a man Beverley would not con- 
ſent to truſt Lord Alton. He was per- 
fealy ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſteadi- 
neſs of hand, and firmneſs of nerve, in the 
ſurgeon ; but theſe might be attained with- 
out hardening the heart. He therefore 
rode - himſelf to Lauſanne, and returned 
with the moſt eminent ſurgeon in the place; 
by whoſe {kill the ball was extracted, and 
who declared his patient to be in as fa- 
vourable a ſtate as could be expected from 
the nature of the wound. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


WE will now return to the circum- 
ſtances. that occaſioned Henry Beverley 
to viſit Switzerland. The excellent cha- 
rater he brought with him from Win- 


cheſter, as to the qualities of his head and 


heart, ſoon introduced him to notice in 
the Univerſity; and, while the brillianey 


of his parts and his attention to his ſtudies 


gained him the eſteem of the graver part 
of the college his activity ſpirit, and con- 
viviality,, made bim beloved by his ener 
nen, W 
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Without negleQing his exerciſes, or 
being habitually intemperate, he would 


ſometimes ſubjeQ himſelf to the cenſure 


of the proctor, by being out of college 
during. ſtudying hours, or after the awful 


ſummons of Great Tom; and occaſionally 


has had an impoſition given him by that 
tremendous officer, or the. dean of his 
college. Theſe puniſhments, however, 
generally terminated: to his advantage, as, 
the natural goodneſs of his diſpoſition and 
underſtanding teaching him to diſtinguiſh 
ſpirit from obſtinacy, he was ever ready 
to acknowledge the errors his vivacity had 
led him into; and the claffical elegance of 


the compoſitions that were impoſed on 


him made his literary accompliſhments 


known to the whole Univerſity. 


bee en e by c e 


contrated. 2, particular friendſhip with a 


young man of the name of Montague, a 
ſtudent of Chriſt Church. Their manners 


and purſuits \ were congenial, and they 


C 4.4 Were 
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were ſeldom apart either in their ſtudies or 


their diverſions; and, during the vaca - 
tions, the friends alternately accompanied 
each other to their reſpe&ive homes, where 


the parents of both were equally pleaſed 


| with the companion of their ſon. 


* 


A ſport time before the young men 
were of ſtanding at the Univerſity for a 
bachelor's degree, Montague received 
a letter from his father, informing" im 
that by the death of his elder brother 
had acceded to the title of Earl of Mont 
gomery, and deſiring his immediate at- 
tendance at his ſeat in Dorſetſhire. 


% 


Lord Alton (for ſuch was now the cere- 
monial title of Montague) obeyed his fa- 
ther's commands without delay, and pre- 
vailed on Beverley to accompany him. As 
he had exceeded the uſual reſidence of 
men of rank and fortune at the Univer- 
fity, who have no other view than the 


completion of their education, it was re- 


ſolved , by the mutual conſent of father and 
E 6 | | ſon, 
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ſon, that Lord Alton mould make the 
tour of Italy, that of France being ren- 
dered We Fee RAIN by its preſent ſitua- 


tion. 


The idea of ſending Lord. Alton abroad 
under the care of what is commonly calleda 
travelling tutor, never entered into the ima- 


gination of the Earl, but a travelling com- 


panion of the character of Henry Bever- 
ley ſtruck him as a moſt deſirable objeR. 
He accordingly propoſed it to the young 
men, and found it eagerly embraced by 
both, except that Henry firſt deſired to 
conſult his father. Mr. Beverley had too 
ſincere a regard to his ſon's welfare, to 


heſitate a moment on accepting an offer 


which muſt be immediately ſo advanta- 
geous to his' education, and might even- 
tually contribute to his future advance- 
ment in life. The ſcheme; therefore, was 
directly put into execution, and the young 
men ſet out for Italy, by way of Germany 
and Switzerland; and, being benighted 
on the borders of the lake of Geneva in 

5h - their 
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their road to Lauſanne, Henry Beverley 


fell in with his unknown friends in the 


unexpected manner and at the critical 
juncture we have already mentioned. 


Lord Alton, by the goodneſs of his 
conſtitution and the ſkill of his ſur- 
geon, recovered ſo faſt, that he was ſoon 
able to remove to Lauſanne; and a few 
weeks entirely reſtored him ſo as to be 
able to purſue his Italian tourwithout any 
inconvenience, not the leaſt veſtige of 
lame neſs remaining from the accident. 


It ſo happened, however, that in tbe 
ſame proportion as his loco- motive powers 


increaſed, his deſire of exerting them, at 
leaſt in a removal from his preſent ſitua- 
tion, decreaſed, and the wiſh of treading 
claſſical ground, and examining the relics 
of ancient and the arts. of modern Rome, 
became every day weaker and weaker; 


while his companion was not very for- 


ward in vhetting his almoſt blunted pur- 


pole; . 
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poſe,” or very anxious to quit the newly- 
recovered friends of his earlieſt years. 


But, whether this reluctance aroſe from 
a particular attachment to his much-altered 
former companion Sir Edward, or a deſire 
to profit by the ſentimental lectures of Mrs. 
Margaret Eaglefield and Mr. Mortlock, 
| I leave to the judgment of the ſagacious 
reader, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


— 


It 1s an obſervation of ſome writer, no \ 
matter who, that the moſt permanent friend- 
ſhips are often. formed between people of 
oppoſite diſpoſitions, and that the Idem 
velle et idem nolle is not always the foun- 
dation of union. 

Be that as it may; as we have already 
mentioned that the friendſhip of Lord 
Alton and Henry Beverley vas founded 
on a-congenaality of diſpoſition, fo it now 
began to appear, that their likings and 
diſlikings were the ſame (for ſuch, my 
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fair reader, is the meaning of the above 


Latin ſentence). 


Lord Alton was, like Henry, diſguſted 
by the affected ſenſibility of the maiden 
aunt and ſentimental philoſopher ; and 
alas! like Henry, he vas not inſenſible 
to the perfections of Emilia Eaglefield.— 
This partiality did not eſcape the obſerva- 
tion of any of the Eaglefield family; and 
Tuch an alliance as that with Lord Alton 
was an object extremely agreeable to every 
part of that family, the perſon only ex- 
cepted to whom it was of the moſt, or, 
in truth, of any real conſequence; for 
ſurely, to a young woman of rank and 
fortune, it is eſſentially, even in a pru- 
dential view, very little material to her 
happineſs, whether ſhe marries a gentleman 
(provided he poſſeſſes the qualifications 
of that nant pe we or, without af title. 

100 
bete FR ther e Lord Al- 
ton poſſeſſed in an eminent degree; but, 

M | _ unfortunately 
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unfortunately, Miſs Eaglefield ſaw them 
with a ſtronger predileQion in another 
perſon, who poſſeſſed them, at leaſt, in a 
degree as eminent. | x 85 
For ſome time every thing paſſed with 
the moſt perfect ſatisfaction to all par- 
tles. 
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Henry and Emilia received the moſt 
heartfelt pleaſure from the renewal of” 
their long broken intercourſe ; and this, 
adding to the natural good humour of 
each, threw a brilliancy on every conver= 
ſation, and the exertions of the power of 
pleaſing, which ſolely originated from the 
wiſh of being agreeable to each other, 
were unfortunately too faſcinating” for 
others; and while the elder part of the 
Eaglefield family beheld with joy the in- 
creaſing regard for Emilia- which ſhewed 
itſelf in every action of Lord Alton, 
Sir Edward could not but Shſexve with 
envy the attentions of Madelaine (to'whom 
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he was*now w firongly attached) for his for- 
mer friend. 


And here let me warn the young readers 
of my own ſex (if any ſuch there are, 
who, deſcending from the ſublime ſtudies 
of Heber, Hoyle, and the newſpapers, 
will condeſcend to look into a novel) not 
to miſtake the character of the other, 
There 1s no lady, however delicate ſhe may 
be in her ſentiments, who does not prefer 
ſomething beyond delicacy jn a man. The 
triumph of a woman is to ſubdue the ſtrong 
and the brave, not the timid and the fee- 
ble. The partiality of the -female cha- 
ratter for the ſoldier is not founded on the 
. prejudice of chivalry; it is as old as na- 
ture and Homer, * 


- Helen, the lovely and perfidious Helen, 
ho forſook her huſband, her children, 
and her fame, to follow a gay ſeducer, no 
ſooner ſaw her lovely Paris flying from 
Menclaus 1 in the held, than ſhe burſt into 
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tears, and lamented the fatal paſſion that 
tore her from the arms of a hero, and 
gave her to a gentle ſwain, who was afraid 
to juſtify by Force the wrongs he had com- 
mitted by treachery. Even the chaſte An- 
dromache and the faithful Penelope 
But enough of Epic ladies—let us return 
to Lauſanne. Even the artful St. Amand 
was not inſenſible to the gallantry and ac- 
compliſhments of Henry, and endeavoured 
to throw as much nature as poſſible into 
her manner when ſhe converſed with him z 
which, with the aſſiſtance of a ſtolen glance 
and a half-ſmothered ſigh, ſhe ſanguinely 
concluded would be irreſiſtible. 


One perſon alone of the party ſeemed 
inſenſible to his merits. Poor Lydia Haw- 
thorn was a prey to a ſecret melancholy 
that appeared ſolely to engroſs her 
thoughts; and though, whenever the con- 
verlation took a grave turn, the tear of 
ſorrow always ſtood in her eye, the livelieſt 
ſally of wit and humour only called forth 
a half ſmile, tranſient and faint as the 


n | watery ' 
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watery heam that weakly iltuminates the 
rr ſky of a winter Wong I IE. 


As the paſſion of Lord Alton rapidly 
increaſed, and as he could ſee nothing 
either in the manners or the ſituation of 
the lovely object of it to induce him to 
hide or reſtrain it, he reſolved to commu- 


nicate it to his friend, and confult with him 


on writing to his father, informing him of 
his attachment, and defiring his concur- 


rence in the deſign he had of offering his 
hand to Miſs Eaglefield. 


This unexpected declaration threw. Be- 
verley into an aſtoniſhment not to be con- 
ceived, Entirely wrapped up in the 
ſweet delirium of Emilia's converſation; 
every thing elſe had been to him a blank, 
and he had not the leaſt idea of his friend's 


paſſion. Awaked as from a dream, he 
knew not what anſwer to give; and pre- 


tending ſudden. indiſpoſition, he left him 
haſtily, and gave himſelf up to his own 
ae. | 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


% 


FoR the firſt time in his life, Henry 
Beverley found reflection painful to him, 
- becauſe it was the firſt time that his duty 
and inclination were at variance. He felt 
in a moment the impropriety of his en- 
gaging the affections of Miſs Eaglefield, 
with whom he had no proſpett of being 
ever united, He knew the virtues of his 
friend, added to, inſtead of receiving luſtre 
from, his dignified ſituation : he knew him 
deſerving of the choiceſt bleſſings in the 
nuptial- ſtate, and perfectly as worthy of the 
hand of Emilia as ſhe was of his. 


| | | 
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© He vas (to uſe the words of that im- 
mortal bard who is as ſuperior in poetical 
language as 1n every other poetical talent) 


The half part of a bleſſed man, ty vs 
Left to be finiſhed by ſuch a ſhe #5 \ 
* And ſhe a fair divided excellence 

* Whoſe fullneſs of perfection lay in him. 


But, when his memory added, 


On! two ſuch ſilver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in, 


be felt remorſe tug at his boſom, for he 
unhappily ſtood in the contrary predica- 
ment. | 


Inftead of contributing to a union ſo 

+ defirable, his paſſion was the ſole obſtruc- 
tion to it, —* No!“ exclaimed the gene- 
rous youth; © let me be wretched—but 
let my friend—let my adored Emilia be 
happy. To what uſe is my ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy, my ſenſe of religion, if I cannot 


1 ſubdue a paſſion that my reaſon tells me is 
W. contrary to the laws of honour and duty ? 
Les, I will perſuade Miſs Eaglefield 

ET. - | 7 
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to accept an offer ſo every way proper for 
her, and adviſe Lord Alton to- write di- 
rettly for his father's conſent.” Filled 
with this heroic reſolve, he walked up and 
down the room with great felf-complacen- 
cy, when lo!—how are our firmeſt reſolu- 


tions ſometimes ſtaggered by the ſlighteſt 


incident!—His meditafions were ſuddenly 
diſturbed by a ſcratching at the door, which 
he knew was a fignal of his favourite ter- 
rier requeſting admittance ; and, on open- 
ing the door, he perceived the neck of 


Viper was adorned by a ribband which 


he had obſerved in the morning make a 
part of Emilia's dreſs. 


% 


The ſight of this acted like a taliſman on 


Henry. It brought to his mind a thou- 


ſand inſtances of regard manifeſted in 


their earlier intiqqacies by the ſame tri- 
fling circumſtances—if any circumſtance 


can be called trifling, that, in love, is 
more decifive of true affedtion than a 


thouſand ſerious proteſtations. For, in 
that paſſion, more than in politics, to 
K N which 
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which Selden applies the maxim you 
will ſooner ſee which way the wind is by 
. throwing up a ſtraw than a ſtone.” 


This incident did not only unhinge the 
reſolves of Henry, but ſhewed him the 
abſolute impoſſibility of executing them, 
if he were ſo inclined; for it brought 
clearly to his view the reciprocal regard. 
of Miſs Eaglefield; and he knew nothing 
would tempt her to give her hand-to one 
man, while her heart gave the preference 
to another; neither would he on any ac- 
count have adviſed her to do ſuch an att, 
_ yere he himſelf totally unconcerned in 

it, 


— 


10 5 


With regard to his friend he was equal- 
ly diſtreſſed. He could not think of en- 
couraging him in his gprſuit in- earneſt, 
and to do it apparently, while he privately 
counteracted his deſigns, was a+ thought 
his integrity ſpurned at. Neither could 
he bring bimſelf to declare his ſituation 
to him; and yet, without doing it, he 
n | ” could 
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lying him with all the vivacity of her 
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could have no pretence to diſſuade him 
row applying tc to his father, Dis 15 


Toſſed 1 8 9 4 of ſchemes, and 


unable to adopt any, he left his room un- 


determined how to act, and incapable of 
reſolving on any meaſures but what ac- 


cident might throw in his way. But 
Henry had now a new perplexity to en- 


= * D * 


counter. As be was walking along pen- 


fively ruminating on his ſituation, who 
ſhould accidentally meet him but Madame 


St. Amand! Finding him abſent and in- 


attentive to her advances, ſhe began ral- 


country: Upon my word, Monſieur, 
you are-a very-extraordinary man : ſurely 
you muſt poſſeſs a wonderful ſhare of the 
ſpleen of your country, to be ſo very mi- 


: ferable when two fine women are dy- 


ing for love of you.” —*& Heavens! Ma- 
dam, what can you mean?“ replied Hen- 


ry, flanting,—* Mean?” cried the lady 
do you think the tender glances that paſs 


betweena certain young lady and you have 


2 oF eſcaped 


/ 5 : by 
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eſcaped my obſervation? And have I not 
obſerved alſo that the fair and lively Ma- 
delain has neither eyes nor ears for any 

thing elſe when you are preſent? But 
adieu! for I find you are not inclined to 
be good company at preſent, at leaſt to 
me; and fo I leave you to your medita- 
tions.“ So ſaying, ſhe gave him a ſlight 
tap with her fan, and tripped away, ſinging 
a French air. | 


_ The. laſt piece of intelligence ſurpriſed 
him greatly. Having no grain of the 
coxcomb about him, he was not inclined 
to think every woman in love with him 
who treated him with kindneſs; and be- 
fides, his conſtant attention to Emilia 
Eaglefield gave him little opportunity for 
other obſervations. But, when the obje& 
was thus pointed out to him, in ſpite af 
all his diffidence a thouſand circumſtances 
crowded on his recollection, that con- 
vinced him there was more truth than he 
wiſhed in the inſinuation. | 


To 
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To a man of more vanity or leſs prin- 


ciple than Henry Beverley, this refleQion, 


however much it might have perplexed 
him, would have brought ſome conſola- 


tion with it: but to him it was pure un- 


mixed pain, to be thus the innocent cauſe 
of crofling the wiſhes of his two deareſt 
friends; for to Sir Edward Eaglefield 
he was ſtill fincerely attached, though he 
lamented the ſhade an ill-choſen education 
had caſt over his native virtues, 
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chAprTER xvIII. 


W HEN Lord Alton was abruptly left by 


Beverley, his thoughts, naturally recurred 
to the ſubje& neareſt his heart. 


On refleQtion, he ſaw the indelicacy of 
applying to his father, or indeed of com- 
municating bis paſſion to any other perſon, 
till he had made a declaration of it to the 
lady herſelf. He was therefore ſorry for 
what he bad already ſaid to Henry Be- 
verley, and was determined to proceed 
no farther till he had the approbation of 
Emilia, which he was reſolved to ſoli- 
cit on the firſt favourable opportunity. 

| The 
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The two friends were now in a very awk- 
ward fituation with regard to each other, 
being equally careful to avoid ſpeaking on 
a ſubject which was always uppermoſt in 
their thoughts ; and this threw a reſtraint on 
their conduct and converſation, when to- 
gether, totally oppoſite to that unreſerved 
communication of ſentiments to which they 
had always been accuſtomed. 


1 
- 


We have ſaid that Lord Alton deter- 
mined to take the firſt ſavotrable oppor- 
tunity of opening the ſituation of his heart. 
Now, odd as it may ſeem, though be was 
continually in her company; hour after 

hour, and day after day, paſſed without 


that opportunity ame, l to his 
Imagigation. 


$* Re 5 v 14 i412 
In the mean time the breaſt of Beverley 
was torn by the moſt poignant anguiſh. | 
He felt the reſtraint he was in before his 
friend, as the conſequence of a criminal 
duplicity ; while , on Lord Alton's ſide 
it was merely an awkward reſerve, occa- 


oo - tioned 
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foned by his having begun to open a ſub- 
JeQ to his friend prematurely, which he 
ſoon hoped to impart to him with che moſt. 
unbounded confidence, 


A "RP of this kind was too much 
for the generous ſpirit of Beverley to en- 
dure long; and after many various deter- 
minations, which were broken as ſoon as 
lormed, he at length finally refolved to fly 
from the conflict, and ſeek refuge and con- 
{olation, where alone he could hope to 
ſind it, in the friendly councils of his af- 
fedtionate father: | | 


He immediately made the neceffary pre- 
Farations for his journey, without impart- 
ing his deſign to any one, and departed 
from Lauſanne, leaving this ſhort letter to 
Lord Alton : | 


« My Dear Friend, 


« A peculiar circumſtance, which 
I cannot impart even to you, drives me 
; 5 from 
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from this place. I am on my return o 


England. 

When next we meet, L truſt I may be 
able to unboſom my griefs freely to you. 
That I cannot do it now gives me a pang 
that J am unable to deſcribe : but oh! for- 
oY and pity the unhappy 


ce HEA BEVERIE YT 


As Beverley mended travelling on poſt- 
horſes, for he thought his mind. would 
be freer as his body was more agitated, 
he could not take his terrier with him, 
but he meant to leave Viper in the care of 
Lord Alton's ſervants. However, the night 


before his journey Viper was miſling ; and 
he left a note for Lord Alton's groom, de- 
firing that he might be diligently ſought 


for, and, if found, taken particular care of, 


The road lay by the garden of the Ea. 


glefields ; and on that part of the garden. 
that was neareſt the road the window - of 
Emilia looked. 
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Towards that window Henry caſt a me- 
lancholy glance, and involuntarily checked 
his horſe; when to his great ſurpriſe he 
faw Viper, adorned with the collar that has 
deen already mentioned, lying under the 
window on the turf. . 


— 


{oh ſoon as the terrier heard the horſe's 


8 feet, like a faithful ſentry he challenged 


with his voice in no very low note. His 

maſter calling to him, the ſtrain of defiance 

ceaſed; and he immediately ſprung forward 
with aQions of gratulation. The barking of 
Viper drew Miſs Eaglefield, who! was al 

ready dreſſed, though at a very early hour, 
to the“ window; and the moment ſhe 
reached it, ſhe was ſtruck with the voice 
of Henry, and direQly after "ay his appear- 

ance on horſeback. 


5 . 


She well the ſaſh, and expreſſed her 


ſurpriſe at ſeeing” him there ſo early in the 


morning.” Immediately the ſervant and 


a guide with a portmanteau caught her 


n Heavens . ſhe exclaimed, “ Mr. 


r THE Beverley, 
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Beverley, whither are you going?“ “ Jam 
going,“ he replied, © my lovely friend; to 
England. Some unexpected buſineſs.— 
Will you condeſcend to take charge of this 
poor animal, who has entered a kind of vo- 
lunteer into your ſervice ? He will perhaps 
ſometimes remind you of his unfortunate 
maſter.” © Remind me of you? replied. 
the charming Emilia; „can I want any 
thing to recall to my memory the compa- 
nion of my infancy, the friend of my 
youth? and are you unfortunate, and I not 
acquainted. with the cauſe? O Henry, 
Henry, would I have treated you witch 
ſuch diſtruſtful coldneſs ?? Here the tear 
ſwelled in his eye, and his voice was 
choaked with the convulſive ſtruggles of 
his boſom : he leaped from his horſe, ang 
was on the point of entering the garden, 
when he faw Mr. Mortlock at ſome diſ- 
tance in converſation with the gardener. 
He ſtopped, and ſaying with a faltering 
voice, “ Farewell, my ſweet Emilia! may 
we ſoon meet again! and till then may the 
guardian powers of innocence, not purer 


41 5 or 
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CHAPTER 


ſelf, protect you!“ 


he ſprung on his horſe; and ordering his 
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and then follow him, he was out of ſight in 


ſervant to deliver the dog to the gardener, 
a moment. 


or lovel 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


"THE ſudden departure of Henry, and _ 
the myſterious ſolemnity of his farewell, 
ſtruck Emilia both with aſtoniſhment and 
ſorrow ; and ſhe continued ruminating on a 
thouſand vain conjeQures ſhe had formed, 
till ſhe was ſummoned to che dnn 
table. 


She had not been long ſeated when the 
tranquillity of the repaſt was interrupted 
by the notes of canine diſtreſs. This, on 
inquiry, originated in a duel between viper 
and a favourite French barbet of Mrs. 
Wy Eaglefield, in which the former 

6 > had: 
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had greatly the advantage; for, beſides the 
notes of terror already mentioned, the vic- 
torious terrier exhibited a certain portion 
of the furry coat of his antagoniſt in his 
mouth by way of trophy. Though, on in- 
veltigating the origin of the quarrel, it ap- 
peared that the barbet was the aggreſſor, 
and had violated the laws of hoſpitality by 
an unprovoked attack on the ſtranger, 
the gentle ſpirit of the maiden Margaret 
Vas fo irritated by the indignity and danger 
her protege had experienced, that ſhe de- 
manded exemplary vengeance*on che of- 
fender. In this ſhe was ſeconded by Mr. 
Mortlock; for that gentleman was ſo par- 
tial to every opinion of the fair accuſer, 
that he bad entirely forgotten his arguments 
in favour of the hawk. 


Poor Emilia was in a very perplexing 
dilemma. She could not bear the thought 
of any violence being offered to Viper, now 
in her charge; and yet ſhe felt an invincible 
repugnance to avow that he was in her 
. or to take an active park in his de- 

fence. 
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fence. Her brother's interference imme. 
diately occured to her; and ſhe took an 
opportunity, during the violence of the 
ſtorm, to requeſt Sir Edward in 4 whiſper 
to undertake” his defence. | 


This he i tid; "for, his ae 

not being quite ſo ſophiſticated as that of 
the other, and being founded on nature, 
was capable of diſcrimination: beſides, Vi- 
per was the deſcendent of a terrier that had 
been a favourite of his own, and formerly 
the companion of the ſportive bn or 
him and, nde Deventer. 


11 would be little en to the 
reader to enter into the various arguments 
on each fide of the queſtion ; which was at 
laſt terminated by the arrival of Lord Al- 
ton. who put an end to the conteſt by de- 
claring chat he could not permit the dog 
of his friend to ſuffer any injury, eſpe- 
cially. as before his departure he had re- 
commended him to the care of one of his 
{ervants, and that he would take the charge 


of 


* 
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of him; a determination peculiarly agree 
able to Miſs Eaglefield, as ſhe was ſure the 
favourite of her friend would be carefully 
attended to, and in the exiſting circum- 
ſtances, to uſe a faſhionable phraſe, to keep 


him under her own protection was im- 
poſſible. 


As Emilia's eye was ever the faithful 
index of her heart, it beamed on this oc- 
caſion with unuſual complacency on Lord 
Alton, and which was not diminiſhed by 
the concern he expreſſed for the ſudden. 
departure of Henry, and the warm and 
exalted terms in which he n of that 
young man. 


The benign aſpect of Emilia did not 
eſcape the obſervation of Lord Alton. 
The time now appeared which he thought 
favourable for declaring himſelf to- her. 
_ Nevertheleſs, it ſo happened, that during 
the whole day no opportunity occurred of 
wd n her gg from the reſt of the 
Dt AE? company, 
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company, and an accident happened that 
. it. to 4 diſtant Bae | 


I" 


We ſhall alſo for a ſhort time defer our 
account of that accident, and purſue the 
footſteps of Henry Beverley. 
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Henry Beverley loſt no time on the 
road, though he-was obliged to take a cir- 
cuitous route, as France was now in open 
and inveterate hoſtility wich Great Britain, 
and Flanders was the principal theatre. of 
war. > 


He- arrived ſafely at the houſe of his 
father in Devonſhire, who was much ſur- 
priſed at his ſudden appearance, and ſtill 
more by the melancholy.-that was painted 

in his countenance, and the paleneſs of 
his looks, to which the fatigue of the jour- 
ney had conſiderably added. 


Henry 
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Henry did not ſuffer his father to con- 
tinue long in ſuſpenſe, but unboſomed bis 
whole mind to him with the moſt unre- 
ſerved confidence - ſecure of meeting in- 
dulgence for his faults, conſolation for his 
misfortunes, -and the moſt - ſalutary advice _ 
for his future conduct. | 


Nr. Beverley knew enough of the paſ- 
ſions of youth, to be ſenſible; that they 
were more eaſily diverted into another 
channel than openly combated. He there- 
fore adviſed his ſon to turn his mind to 
ſome purſuit that would engroſs his atten- 
tion, and open future proſpe tts to his am- 
eee "pe propoſed the * of the an 


8 1 W 27 N 1 


„The youth was not inlenüble to yp 
call of - ambition, but he wiſhed. to 
follow it in a more active field. The, 
military preparations he ſaw on every: 
ſide in his journey had fired his. ima- 
gination. He vas rouſed to indignation 
by the: enormities of the French, and he 
longed to join the glorious enterpriſe 
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of thoſe who were combined to reſcue the 
rights, the liberty, and the religion of Eu- 
IPs from their ferocious inroad. 


* 


Mr. Beverley at rſt tried to oppoſe 
this inclination : but when he found that it 


was deeply rooted. in his heart, and ſaw 


how neceſſary immediate exertion was to 
the reſtoration of his peace of mind, he at 
length conſented to gratify it ; for, though 


the talents and learning of his ſon gave him 
the faireſt profpett of rifing to the higheſt 


dignities of the law, he by no means thought 
they would be ufelefs to him & a ſoldier, 
which he always looked on as a charafter 
that placed every quality of the body and 
mind in the ſtrongeſt light, and in which 
eminence could only be acquired by the 
Exerciſe of every talent of VANE buman 
nature is — | 


'> IP oy 


This ſtep benz determined on, Mr. 


Beverley uſed all his. diligence to put it 


into immediate execution. And having 
lier s * | good 
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good Intereſt, and not being ſparing -of 


money for the advancement of his ſon, as it 
was at the time that officers and others were 
raiſing men for rank, he eafily procured 
him a lieutenancy, and foon after one of 
the new companies, which he exchanged 
for one in an old regiment on foreign 
ſervice, and was immediately ordered to 
Join the army in Flanders. 


The ſame manners that had endeared 


young Beverley to his fellow collegiates 


at Oxford, made him univerſally beloved 


in his regiment; and while the open frank- 


neſs and manly politeneſs of his condu@ 
gained him the friendſhip of his equals, his 


ſtritt attention to his duty procured him the 5 


reſpe& of his ſuperiors, and his humanity 
and attention made him a favourite of the 


ſoldiers, being ever ready to hear and redreſs 


their grievances, but never on any occa- 
ſion relaxing from the ſtriftneſs of military 


diſcipline. An officer who inſiſts on the- 


minutiæ of parade even with ſome degree 
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ol ſeverity; and is what the young malin- 
gerers call a Martinet“, is often. greatly 
eſteemed by the ſoldier; but an officer who 
neglects them is always both hated and de- 
ſpiſed. To theſe qualifications muſt be 
added, the-undaunted reſolution he ſhewed 
on eyery occaſion where he was called forth 
to exert It, in the face of the enemy, during 
a very active campaign. In a ſcene of ſo 
much aQtion and fatigue, Henry's thoughts 
were in ſome degree. diverted from prey- 
ing on his heart. Still, however, the image 

of Emilia Eaglefield, his own hopeleſs pa- 
bon, and the rivalry of Lord Alton, elung 
to his boſom 3 they were preſentito him as 
well in the 'conviyiality. af the meſs, and 


the terrors of the held, as nde ſoliude of 
er ruh nt | {2 1 


- tb duch a (tate of mind the jovial levity 
of his rater officers was, occakionally 


. 7 


ATuis is m_ TT he! name of a French Officer 
in the-reign of Louis XIV. who was one of the firſt in- 
NEW of ſttict diſcipline ĩuto the French —_ 


diſagreeable 
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diſagreeable to him, and he would often 
retire from the feſtive circle to indulge 
his ſorrows in his marquee. He ſoon per- 
ceived a diſpoſition ſomething congenial 
to his own, in an olficer of his regiment; 
and this naturally produced an intimacy 
between them; and Lieutenant Hamilton 

and Captain Beverley were ſoon inſepara- 
dle companions. Henry diſcovered his 
own ſtate to his fellow ſoldier, as far as 
was conſiſtent with the ſacred regard he 
had for his miſtreſs and his friend; and in 
return Mr. Hamilton related the ſtory; of 
his misfortunes to Henry, only concealing 
the names of the perſons concerned. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


* 


— 


cc My father,” ſatd the Lieutenant, “had 
been in the army from his- youth. Dy- 
ing when I was about ſeventeen, I was left 
with a very ſmall fortune to the care of 
an uncle, who was himſelf in orders, and 
wiſhed to bring me up to the church. 

«© As my father was very much attached 
to his own. profeſhon, - his converſation 
had generally a military turn, and I in- 
ſenſibly imbibed an ardent paſſion for 
arms. My father had himſelf taught me 
mathematics and fortification, to qualify 
me for a ſoldier, as well as French; and 


my 
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my uncle, by his deſire, inſtruted me in 
the claſſics; for, though he was unac- 
quainted with them- himſelf, he had ſeen 
too much of the world not to know the 
value of them as a brilliant part of edu- 
cation, and to conſider them as of pecu- 
liar uſe to an officer, by introducing him 
to the notice of the moſt reſpettable ſocie- 
ties in the variety of places to which the 
nature of his ſervice muſt carry him. 


« | was happy enough to make a profi- 
ciency under both my inſtruftors ; and on 
my father's death, being a very tolerable 
claſſic ſcholar, and having ſome taſte for 
compoſition, my uncle, with a very. uſual 
prejudice, ſaid I had more learning than 
was neceſſary for an officer, that my ac- 
quirements would be thrown away in a 
military life, and was very anxious, as 1 
have already ſaid, to bring me up to the 
church promiſing me that, when I was of 
age to take orders, he would relinquiſh 
in my favour a very good living which be 
then held, and of which he poſſeſſed the 

advowlon, 


. 
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| 7 Ol 0 hinted,” that as he had no 
other heir, I might expect to accede to 
a very good fortune at his death. 


« An offer like this was not to be re- 
jefted by one of my ſmall expeQation. 
I continued about two years under his 
tuition, when he entered me at Cambridge 
Juſt before the long vacation; at the ex- 
piration of which I was. to take up my 
reſidence at the Univerſity. 


- 
bak 


« During the ſummer, my uncle was 
adviſed to uſe ſea-bathing for his health ; 
in conſequence of which, he reſolved to 
pals ſome time at Weymouth, A me 
with bim. l 


« The gay ſcene that preſented itſelf 
was highly delightful to a perſon of my 
age; and as my uncle was pleaſed to fee 
me noticed by the belt company, en- 
tered into all the amuſements of the place; 
1 frequented the aſſembly, and was one of 


the pany” in many an excurſion on the ſea. 
N 7 rom 


. 
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* From the variety of beautiful women 
who crowded this place of faſhionable re- 
fort, my heart ſelected one as the parti- 
cular object of its attention: this pre- 
ference produced aſſiduity, ending in a 
warm attachment, which I had every rea- 
fon to imagine was returned, and weeks 
paſſed away in a delicious dream of ſeli- 
city: — it was ſoon diſſipated, and 1 aal 
to miſery. 4 , 


« A young man of large fortune and. 


ſplendid equipage arrived at the. place. 
He was ill-educated, vulgar, and conceit- 


ed, having juſt ſtepped from behind an 


attorney's deſk into a large fortune ac- 
quired by a relation in the Eaſt-Indies. 


« He immediately fixed his regards on 
the object of mine; however, I had the 


pleaſure of ſeeing him treated with con- 


tempt, and myſelf with increaſed eſteem, 
I was foon marked with a jealous eye, and 
the young coxcomb took every opportu- 
nity of inſulting me, till carrying his im- 
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pertinence one day too far, he received a 
cCheck, which effectually prevented any 
further attempts of the ſame kind. He 
- now opened another battery; and finding 
his elegance and accompliſhments had no 
effect on the young lady, he reſolved to 
try what weight his fortune and equipage 
| would have on an aunt, under whoſe pro- 
tection ſhe was. To her, therefore, he 
declared his love for her niece, and made 
a formal offer of his hand and perſon. 
The overture was accepted, and he was 
introduced as a lover who had the aunt's 
approbation. 


« Dependent on my uncle, and juſt en- 
tering inco life, with ſuch a lover I could 
have no competition. I found. the be- 
haviour of the young lady very diſtant 
when we met; but imputing this to the 
reſtraint ſhe was under, I with ſome difh< 
culty got a ſhort converſation with her, 
in which I had the pleaſure of receiving 

the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of her unaltered. 
affeQtion for me, and that no conſideration. 
| Whatever 


. 
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whatever ſhould induce her to give her 


hand to another. 


4 | 1 


ou . 


* 


« I imagine our converſation was ob- 
ſerved, for the next morning I found fhe 
had left Weymouth. You may eaſily con- 
ceive what muſt have been my ſufferings 


on this occaſion ; but think how they were 


aggravated, when, at the end of a fort- 
night, I received a letter from her, taxing 
me with falſehood and meanneſs, and re- 


nouncing all further connection with me! 


« ] was too well acquainted with her 
hand-writing to have any doubt of the let- 
ter being genuine, I was diſtracted with 
grief and rage. e 


* It was obvious I had been. miſrepre- 
ſented to her, and I was reſolved at all 
events to clear up the myſtery; I took 


horſe immediately, and proceeded to the 


place of her reſidence, leaving a ſhort 


Note, with a frivolous excuſe to my uncle 
for my ſudden abſence, 
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« I took up my abode in a ſmall market 
town within a few miles of the houſe where 
] knew the young lady's aunt reſided.” 

« I watched every avenue in hopes of 
meeting her in her walks, but in vain; till 
returning late one evening towards my 
temporary habitation, as I was paſſing by 
the fide of a wood, I was ſuddenly aſſaulted 
by ruffians, who leſt me ſenſeleſs on the 
ground, and who, moſt probably, would 
have put an end to my life had they not 
been interrupted by ſome paſſengers, who. 
conveyed me to a farm-houſe, 

« It was ſome days before I was ſenſible 
of my ſituation; and, on my recovering 
my ſenſes, I had a letter from my uncle 
put into my hands, incloſing a bank note, 
and reprehending my conduttin the ſevereſt 
terms, adviſing me to give over all thoughts 
ol the ſacred character I ſhould diſgrace, 
and turn my mind to the only one I was 
fit for—the army ; and informing me that 
the ſum entruſted to his care by my father 

| * 


. *% 


* 


* 
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for my- uſe, amounting to a little above 
® fix hundred pounds, was lodged in a 
banker's hands to purchaſe me a com- 
mifſion. 


«|: Thi was no great cordial to my 
drooping ſpirits; I clearly ſaw I had 
been way-laid by the contriyance of my 
rival, | 


No | 


« My uncle's indignation I imputed to 
my ſudden elopement. I was too proud to 
ſeek pardon for an imprudence which 
had been puniſhed ſo much beyond what 
it merited; and as my wounds were only 
bruiſes, I was ſoon able to follow my un- 
cle's advice, by entering on a profeſſion 
for which I had always a ſtrong partiality, 
and which was now particularly agree- 
able to me. ; 

* As foon as I was able to travel I ſet 
out for London, to conſult with an officer 
of eminence in the army, who was a friend 
of my father, on purchaſing a commiſſion. 


G 3 By 
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By his intereſt I procured, without- pur- 
chaſe, firft an enfigncy, and then a lieute- 
nantcy ; and after writing ſeveral letters 
without ſucceſs to Miſs but I will 


not diſcloſe her name, I ſet off to join my 
regiment.“ o | | I 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


[ 


ed his ſtory, Henry Beverley ſaid to-him, 
] am ſurpriſed, as you are ſo clearly con- 
vinced that you were aſſaulted by the con- 
trivance of your rival, it did not alſo 
occur to you, that through the ſame 
channel you had been miſrepreſented both 


to your miſtreſs and your uncle, and that 


before you left England you did not take 
ſome ſteps to trace the myſterious bulineſs 
to its ſource.” | 


« Why,” replied the Lieutenant, © I 


have often fince my, arrival on the Con- 


G 4 tinent 


Wur Lieutenant Hamilton had finiſh- 
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tinent aſked myſelf the ſame- queſtion ; 

but my ſpirits were ſo agitated at the time, 
that 1 had no opportunity for reflection. 

Beſides, I was ſo indignant at the unworthy 
treatment I had received from both, that, 
during the paroxyſm of my rage, I did not 
- think my falſe miſtreſs or my cruel relative 

worth a moment's care; but, had I been ſo 
diſpoſed, what could I have done, young, 
poor,. and unfriended, againſt the arm of 
-opulence and power that ſeemed raiſed to 
cruſh me No; the only hope I have 

is in the, field of glory, where, as Lord 
Randoph ſays in Douglas, 


N The man that makes | 
Me turn aſide muſt threaten more than death. 


« I perfeQly applaud your heroic ſpirit,” 
replied Beverley, “ as to the purſuit of 
glory, and would certainly not adviſe you 
in that purſuit, to turn afide from the fear 
of death, though it ſtood before you, in 
the moſt terrific form. But to hunt pur- 
poſely for death, which, from the example 


you e A appears your deſign, is 
weakneſs, 


* 
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weakneſs, not courage. Whether you 


make your own piſtol or the firelock of 


the enemy the inſtrument of your preme- 
ditated deſtruftion, you are equally a ſui- 
cide, and of ſuicide no man of real 
| honour, in modern times, has ever been 
guilty, The army to the brave and dili- 
gent 1s generally the road to preferment ; 
true merit in the profeſſion of arms is ngt 
ſo often neglected as thoſe who, having 
none, and (like Captain Cormorant in the 
Bath Guide) only think themſelves they 
ſhould be preferred, are fond of infinu- 
ating. In a country like this, where ſo 
much depends on parliamentary intereſt; 
there will ſometimes be partiality ; but 
under our Royal General, who .can have 
no intereſt to influence him but the glory 
of his Father and the welfare of his Coun- 
try, true merit may look up with confi. 
dence to promotion; and as for the ſtrength 
of opulence and power (which, by the way, 
is not in England ſo formidable, even to 
the loweſt ranks, as the author of Caleb 
Williams inſinuates) it will ſhrink to more 

G5 Ran 
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than infant weaknels before the frown of 
the victorious ſoldier, crowned by the ap- 


plaufe of his comrades, and the gratitude 
of his country! TT 


f And here my reader muſt pardon me for 
a ſhort digreſſion on ſome of the novels 
of the preſent day, which if he chooſes he 


may pals over, and go on with the next 
err. 


It is) neceffary for the writer of fQi- 
tious ſtory, to connect probable events by 
_ circumſtances, which though by no means 
either impoſſible or improbable, ſeldom 
really occur in ordinary- life. By ſuch 
means a ſtronger intereſt is excited than 
ever takes place in the recital of actual 
events. Tbe charaQers are enveloped 
in greater diſtreſs, and, the change of for- 
tune conſequently accompanied with a 
livelier pleaſure; no circumſtances are 
taken in that can alleviate the diſtreſsful 
** ſcene, or darken the bright one. In real 
life, the- deſponding lover may be induced 


0 
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to ſmile at the gambols of a kitten, and 
the happy lover be ſorely afflited by a 
fit of the tooth-ach ; but what novel-writer 
would introduce ſuch means to deſtroy. 
the effect he is trying to produce ? 


Such are the arts of the poet to intereſt 
bis readers, and commendable is ſuch art 
when uſed to inculcate virtuous principles, 
or even to afford innocent amuſement. 
But diabolical is the attempt to collect and. 
conne& every poſſible event in ſuch a 
manner, as to produce a probable ſeries 
of incidents that ſhall make mankind diſ- 
ſatisfied with their natural or political ſitu- 
ation, or plead an excuſe for the breach 
of fidelity and chaſtity ; though, if ſuch ac- 
cumulated temptation could be ſuppoſed. 
to have happened, they might have ſhaken. 
the firmeſt virtue. Let this ſentence, 
however apparently ſevere, . be ever the 
character of female virtue in the novel- 
writer, p | | 
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Dos eft magna parentium | 
Virtus, et metuens alterius viri 
Certo fœdere caſtitas 


Et peccare nefas aut pretium eſt mori“. 


Indeed, when I ſee tranſcendant ge- 
nius employed as it too often has been 
lately, it appears to me as criminal, as if 
Sir George Baker or Dr. Reynolds ſhould 
employ their medical abilities in increaſ- 
ing the malignity of poiſon, and, inſtead of 
BY trying to alleviate the powers of diſeaſe 
| 3 and arreſt the progreſs of infection, ſhould 
increaſe their violence, rack the individual 
with pain, and load the atmoſphere with 
peſtilence. e 


* » 


Her only dower, her nobleſt claim, 
The bright inheritance of virtuous fame; 
Her ſpotleſs mind, that dreads to prove 
__ The untried horrors of adulterous love, 
From guilt as from pollution flies; 
| She dares not to offend, or daring dies. 


BosCAWEN. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


To return now to the party in Switzer- 


land. Lord Alton, as he was paſting from 
the houſe of the Eaglefield family to his 


hotel, heard the ſound of a number of 


perſons in high diſpute, and the cries of a 
woman in apparent diſtreſs. He immedi- 
ately went up to the place, and found ſe- 
veral people, well-dreſſed, ſurrounding a 
lady. He inquired into the cauſe, and 
was anſwered with roughneſs by one of 
the perſons, that it was no affair of his. 


Lord Alton replied with great ſpirit, that 


to aſſiſt a female, who was inſulted, was 
the affair of every one who deſerved the 
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name of man, High words now paſſed on 
each ſide, and Lord Alton would have ſuf- 
fered for his interference, had not the city 
guard come up. The affair was inveſ- 
tigated ; when it appearing that it was only 


à riot occaſioned by a number of young 
men heated with wine, and a proſtitute in 


the ſame ſituation (for ſuch was the diſ- 


trefſed damſel), and one of the perſons, 


who was a ſon of a principal magiſtrate, an- 
ſwering for their appearance in the morn- 


ing, if neceſſary, they. were all diſcharged . 


on condition of immediately ſeparating. 


Before they parted, however, the young 


man, juſt mentioned, between whom and 


Lord Alton the high words had paſſed, 
defired his addreſs, which was Aug 
given. 


Early the next morning, the young Swils, 


who had been an officer in the French ſer- 


vice, called on Lord Alton, and inſiſted 
on ſatisfattion in ſuch terms as precluded 
all attempt at any, conciliatory overtutes. 


In 


Fs . . — 
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In conſequence of this, they went with- 
out the walls of the town, and, engaging 
each other with their ſwords, after a few 
paſſes Lord Alton laid his rd ITY 
on the graſs. | 


His firſt thought now was the care of his 
wounded enemy. On ſtepping up to him 
And inquiring into his ſituation, the young 
Swiſs ſaid, ** Your {word has paſſed through 
my body, and the wound, though I do not 
now feel any mortal ſymptom, muſt be 
dangerous. The laws here are fo ſevere 
againſt duelling, and my relations are ſo 


powerful in this city, that, ſhould I die, 


your life muſt anſwer for it. You have 


behaved like a man of honour ; ſend a ſur- 


geon to me, and then eſcape directly out of 
the territory of Lauſanne.” 


Lord Alton ſaw the neceſſity of taking 
this ſalutary advice, and, lamenting to the 
wounded officer the cruel neceſſity that oe- 
caſioned his unfortunate ſituation, direQly 
Vent to the ſurgeon, to whoſe {kill he him- 
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ſelf had been ſo greatly obliged; and 8 


deſiring him to be ſpeedy in his aſſiſtance, 


ſet off from Lauſanne, ſending a letter to 
Sir Edward Eaglefield, explaining the rea- 


ſon of his ſudden departure. 


It may well be imagined that Emilia was 
uppermoſt in his thoughts. He wiſhed to 
addreſs her in vriting, but was totally at 
a loſs what to ſay; he could not in his pre- 
ſent ſituation make his/firſt declaration as 
a lover, and on no other pretence could 
he have any excuſe for particularizing her 


from the reſt of the party. 


At length his charge of the terrier oc- | 


curred to him, and in a ſhort note he de- 


fired ſhe would deliver him. to the care 
of old Robert. His heart wiſhed to add 
more—his judgment heſitated, his hand 
trembled.— He haſtily ſealed the note, and 
ſent it half unfiniſhed to its.deſtination. 


| Deprived of the companion of his tra- 
vel, and uneaſy in his mind, he felt no in- 
elination 
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clination to purſue his tour through Italy. 


His paſſage through France was cut off by 


the war, and he was not particularly anxi- 
ous to return to England; he therefore re- 
folved firſt to reviſit the mountainous part 
of Switzerland, and to ſhape his way from 
thence to Vienna, 


The ſublime ſcenery Gan which he 
paſſed, ſtruck him at once with awe and de- 
light; at the cloſe of one day, he pauſed 
among the ſtill receſs. of the mountains to 


ſurvey the region around. him, The im- 


menſe maſſes of rock ſometimes ſtretching 


their craggy ſummits to the clouds in naked - 
fimplicity, ſometimes clothed with tangled 


foreſts which ſeemed inacceſſible to human 
reſearch, the depth of the valleys, and the 
roar of the torrents, that ruſhing from cliff 
to cliff glittered in the ſunbeam as they ap- 
peared occaſionally through the ſhade of 
the woods, all conſpired to ſoothe his ima- 
gination; and giving way to the impreſſions 
of the moment, his care and anxiety were 
for a ſhort time ie | 
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le was awakened from the delirium by 
the Tound of a flute, which proceeded from 
a thicket that was cloſe to him. There 
was ſomething ſo wildly plaintive in the 
notes, ſo correſpopdent to the theatre 


around him, that the firings of his heart 


vibrated in uniſon with them, and on their 
ceaſing he involuntarily Exc, 


\« That firain in- bad a dying fall; | 
Vm, it came o er my ear like the ſweet ſouth,, 
That breathes upon on a bed of violets, 
gg and giving odour. 


alls ke! gave thels lines mes ſtrong 


impreſbon with his voice, they reached the 


ear of the minſtrel, and from the ſame 
ſhady covert Hued theſe words, Hea- 
vens! what, do I hear my native language ? 
What chance can have brought an En- 


. to this ſolitude ? 


n beating theſe. e Lord Alton 
© NP towards the wood, and, the 
ſtranger at the ſame time approaching him, 
The ſtranger 

appeared 


50 met at the edge ol it. 
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appeared to be a man of about fifty, plainly 
but neatly dreſſed, his hair “ a ſable filver- 
ed,” gentleman-like in his appearance, and 
his complexion marked the effect of mili- 
tary ſervice in a hot climate. 


* 


After the uſual exchange of mutual ei- 


vilities, the ſtranger deſired Lord Alton 


to walk into what he called his hermitage, 


and take fome refreſhment. The offer 
met with a ready acceptance, to which eu- 
riofity was no ſmall inducement. He was 
conducted to a clean cottage, in which 
was a room rather elegantly fitted up, and 
furniſhed with a number of books, and 


ſeveral flutes and violins. As the man- 
ners of his hoſt, as well as the appearance 
of his habitation, excited the ſurpriſe of 
Lord Alton, he could not avoid en | 


it in his countenance. 


e ſee,” ſaid the ſtranger, * you wonder 


to meet a human being in this ſolitude ; but 
here have I refided fix years, without com- 
munication with any perſon but the rude 
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inhabitants 
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inhabitants of a neighbouring hamlet, who 


furniſh me with proviſions. and other ne- 


ceſſaries.“ 


Lord Alton obſerved to him, that it muſt 
ſurely be no common accident which could 
induce him to quit the ſdciety of mankimd, 
The ſtranger ſaid with a deep ſigh, “ It 
is indeed no common accident that has 


driven me hither, but the hiſtory of my 


misfortunes would only be painful.” If 
not too much ſo to yourſelf,” replied Lord 
Alton, “ the relation of them would gratify 
a curioſity chat 1 .confeſs is raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch: beſides, perhaps I may be able 


to afford you ſome conſolation.” *I hardly 
dare hope chat, ſaid the recluſe,” «© though 


1 muſt own, that I felt a joy to which I 
have long been a ſtranger, at hearing the 
ſound of my native language in this ſoli- 
tude. after ſo many years diſuſe. How- 
ever, firſt partake of what refreſhment this 
lonely place can afford, and then, if you de- 


ſjre to hear it, I vill relate the ſtory of my 


Life.“ "Sayibg this; he produced ſome cold 
roaſted 


- 
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*% 


Toaſted kid, fruit of ſeveral ſorts, and wine; 
for he was not, though a kind of hermit, 
ſo ſtrict a one as to adhere ſolely to a Py- 
thagorean diet, or refuſe to mingle the 


cheering juice of the grape with the cool 
beverage of the fountain. 5 


Having concluded their repaſt, the re- 
mains of it were given to Lord Alton's 
ſervant, and then at his repeated requeſt 


the hermit began to relate the ſtory' of his 
life. | 


| CHAPTER — 


* 


/ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


- 32 


/ 


„J AM deſcended from an. illuſtrious 
family in the highlands of Scotland. My 
father was one of the unfortunate chieftains 
who, in the year forty-five, took arms in 


the cauſe of the exited houſe of Stuart : 
he was engaged in all the battles of that 
fatal war; and after the deciſive. defeat 
of Culloden, was obliged to abandon his 


country, and take refuge in France, 


i 
* 


He had a young wife whom he fondly 
loved, and two children, myſelf not a 
year old, and a brother ten months my 
elder. We both received a military edu- 
8 cation 


WW 
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cation at the expence of the French 
goverument; and when we were at a pro- 
per age for ſervice, he entered into the 
army of the Emperor, and 1 into that of 
the King of France. My brother ſerved 
in the Auſtrian army during the ſeven 
years war, and, in one of the laſt en- 
gagements with the King of Pruſſia, had 
the misfortune to loſe his arm by a can. - 
non ball. I was then a cadet in Marſhal 
Broglio's army, and had permiſſion to viſit. 
him during his confinement : fince that 
time I have never ſeen him, but I have 
heard that, being unfit for ſervice,- he re- 
tired to ſome cheap part of the world, to 
ſubſiſt on the ſcanty allowance of a re- 
duced German officer. 


„During the peace, I had the good 
fortune to tiſe to the rank of major; and 
falling in love with a young lady of great 
beauty and good family, but without any 
fortune, liſtening more to the voice ol 
paſſion than prudence, I unfortunately 
married her I ſay unfortunately ; for, 

: though 
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though ſhe was every thing a man could 
wiſh in a partner for life, yet a competent 
fortune, which is almoſt eſſential to every 
one in the married ſtate, is abſolutely ſo 
to a ſoldier, | 


« Almoſt in any other ſtation, competence 
may be acquired by mutual prudence and 
induſtry ; but the profeſſion of arms, by 
dividing the family, doubles expence, and 
annihilates mutual exertion. 


« When France took part in the Ameri. 


can war, my and was ordered to croſs 
the Allantie. ; 

*« As a Briton, my heart revolted at the 
idea of ſerving againſt my king and coun- 
try. My father had drawn his ſword 
againſt what he thought a foreign uſurpa- 
__— in the cauſe of one he eſteemed his 
lawful ſovereign. - But the claims of the 
i | houſe of Stuart were now over, and Britain 
— — was governed by a Britiſh king, who, being 
4 che ſovereign of a great people, ſcorned 
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o be the head of a party. The High- 
lander was re-endowed with the rights of 
a Britiſh ſubje&; and if his word had 
been ſullied by treaſon, the ſtain had been 
waſhed out in the blood of his country's 
enemies. 


| " With ſome difficulty I got leave to 


change my regiment for one in the Eaſt, *-*= 


Indies, where, at leaſt, I was more likely 
to be engaged againſt oriental auxiliaries 
than my own countrymen. 


« When I embarked for that diſtant 


region, I reſolved to ſend my wife and an 


infant daughter to reſide in England, under 
the care of one of her relations that was 
ſettled in London ;. and I defired them to 


aſſume their own family name; from a fear, 


perfectly as I have ſince heard ill-founded, 
that there would be danger in ſeeming 


conneQted with wy, of the proſcribed. fa- 


milies in Scotland. 
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Ba It was my good fortune to be ſuc- 
celifat i in India. Though no one in the 
F rench ſervice has the opportunity of ac- 
quiring the immenſe property of many En- 
gliſh adventurers, I had attained enough to 


_ fix myſelf and my family with comfort in 
my on country, to which, though un- 


known to me, 1 anxiouſly longed to return. 
While I was indulging myſelf in the an- 
ticipation of ſuch a pleaſing proſpeR, I 
received a letter from England from an 


unknown correſpondent, informing me, 


that the relation with whom 1 had placed 
my wife and child was dead, and that they 
were returned to France. 


* 1 immediately took ſhipping for En- 
gland; but never could 1 obtain any ti- 
dings of my wife and daughter, or trace 
the perſon who had written to me, 


I have inquired in vain through every 
part of Europe—but, wk "ny are loft 
for ever. 

* Hopeleſs 
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«+ Hopeleſs and heart-broken, at laſt 1 


gave up the purſuit, and retired to con- 
ſume the "remainder of my days in this 
ſolitary retreat, dreading the refleQion of 


what they may have ſuffered without a 


friend and proteQor in theſe days of pub- 
lic calamity ; my ſleep broken with dreams 


of horror, and my - waking fancy ever 
hanging on the ſad 8 my loſt Louiſa 


St. Clair!“ 


S.. Clair!” exclaimed Lord Alton; 


« St, Clair!—Heaven and earth! do I hear 


right? Tell me, tell me direQly the name 
of your daughter.” — “ Madelain,“ re- 


plied the ſtranger.— At this Lord Alion 


Jeaped acroſs the room, and, ſeizing his 


hand, cried out with a voice choaking with 
tears of og” and eee n „ e 


"v8 Be ws an of deſpair baniſhed we 


from your heart from this moment! Three 
days ago I left Madame St. Clair and her 
fair daughter Madelain in health and com- 
fort at Lauſanne.” 


H 2 
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N ied No words can expreſs the felicity on the 
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occaſion of Colonel Fraſer (for that was 
the name of the | ſolitary officer). He 
threw himſelf on the neck of Lord Alton, 
while a copious flood of tears relieved the 
tumult of his heart that was burſting with 
Joy. To this, however, doubt ſucceeded ; 
and he queſtioned him with trembling 
_ anxiety about the minuteſt particulars of 
theſe ladies; and every anſwer he re- 
ceived tended to confirm him in the hope 
that they really were his e wife 
. were NN 
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- The night mY away in Seven lebe 
on this ſubjet; neither did the approach 
ok morning find either of them much diſ- 
poſed for fleep. However, they lay down 
Sr a few hours, when Lord Alton bade 
-amicu to his hoſt; and purſued-his journey, 
leaving him fully determined to go imme- 
diately to Lafifanne, and inquire into the 
truth of the en ee by: "2 
received. 1 | 
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THE moment Lord Alton departed, 
Colonel Fraſer, after ſetting his cotiage 
in order, and locking hig drawers, having 
taken money and other heceſſaries for his 
journey, which laſt he put into an old 
knapſack, ſet out to the neighbouring 
| hamlet; and recommending, the care f 
his habitation to an old matron, whom he 
had  oecafionally employed in domeſtic 
offices, he procured from one of the vil- 
lagers two mules and a guide, to condutt 


* Y 


-him to Lauſanne. 


Nothing 
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Nothing material occurred till he ap- 
proached the environs of that town; about 
a mile from which, as his guide ſeemed 
doubtful as to the right road, perceiving 
a gentleman fitting under a tree at ſome 
ſmall diſtance, he rode up to him to in- 
quire the way, The gentleman, who was 
reading, laid down his book to give him 
the neceſſary information. 
Their dialect ſoon ſhewet to each other 
that they were North Britons; for, though 
each had been wanderers, the frequent 
communication with their countrymen 
| gave their language, though acquired 
in a foreign country, the diſtinguiſh- 
ing accent that marks the inhabitants 
of. Scotland. And the fame laudable par- 
tiality that occaſioned this retention of 
dialect, naturally drew them to each other 
- when they found they were of the ſame 
country, I call this a laudable partialty ; _ 
for though their ſouthern neighbours ſtig- 
watiſe it with the name of national preju- 
dice, 1 it Nenn to me the foundation of ge- 
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neral - humanity and true patriotiſm, . I 
have heard much, and read more, of citi- 
zens of the world and univerſal philan- 
thropiſts z but I never . would truſt that 
man who did not prefer his own family to 
ſtrangers, and his own countrymen to 
foreigners. The beautiful ſimile of Pope 
is not more poetical than true, and the 
bypocrite is aſked by the higheſt authority, 
„ thou doſt not love thy brother whom 
thou haſt ſeen, how- canſt thou, love him 
whom thou haſt not ſeen?”? Ya 


As it was neceſlary to move a few paces 
fromthe ſpot to point the way to Lauſanne 
with preciſion, the gentleman aroſe from 
the turf on which he was ſitting, with ſome 
difficulty, and Colonel Fraſer now perceived 
he had loſtan arm; and caſting his eye on 
his coat he ſaw, by an order of merit hang» 
ing at his button-hole, that he had been in 
the Auſtrian ſervice, Theſe circumſtances, 

together with his time of life, which was 
nearly that of his own, and a countenance 
that appeared familiar to him, awaked a 
55 2 H 4 thouſand 
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thouſand tender ſenſations in his boſom ; 
and he could not help ſaying—“ Sir, I 
beg ten thouſand pardons for the queſtion, 
but I have a particular reaſon for aſking, 
will you favour me with your name? — 
« Freely, Sir,“ replied the gentleman ; *my 
name is : Cameron!” —* That is a name,” 
ſaid Colonel Fraſer, “ with. which I am 
indeed nearly conneRed; but the motive 
of my aſking you, was an idea that it might 
| have been Fraſer—my mother's name was. 
Cameron!“ - And ſo was mine!” ex- 
claimed the other. © Oh my brother!” 
Saying this, they ruſhed into each other's 
arms, and were awhile ſpeechleſs with fra- 
ternal affection. When they recovered 
themſelves ſufficiently to enter into an 
explanation of each other's circumſtances, 
it appeared that the elder brother had re- 
ceived a ſmall fortune at the bequeſt of a 
relation of his mother, an officer alſo in the 
Imperial army, in conſequence of which 
he had afſumed his maternal name of 
Cameron. | 


Colonel 
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Colonel Fraſer immediately inquired of 
his brother, if he knew any ladies at Lau- 
ſanne of the name of St. Clare ?, to which 
he anſwered, that he had once or twice 
been in company with two ladies of that 
name, who he underſtood were mother, and 
daughter, at the houſe of an Engliſh fa- 
mily now reſident there, but that he had no 
farther acquaintance with them. - Colonel: 
Fraſer then mentioned to his brother the 
very near relation he was in hopesthey bore 
to him, and requeſted he would undertake 
to make the neceſſary inquiries for him; 
and if his ſanguine expeQations ſhould 
not be diſappointed, to break to them his 
arrival at Lauſanne, leſt his ſudden appear-- 
_ ance ſhould affect their feelings too much. 


This office Captain Cameron readily 
undertook. And while Colonel Fraſer 
waited the event of the embaſly at his 
lodgings, he attended the ladies, and ſoon © 
returned to his brother with a full con- 
firmation of his -warmeit hopes; and the 
long retired hermit found himſelf reſtored 
| 26 to 
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to ſociety in the arms of a wife, a daughter 
anda. . 


Madame St. Clair and the lovely Ma- 
delain (now Mrs. and Miſs Fraſer) intro- 
_ duced the Colonel to the ſociety of the 
-Eaglefield family, who received him with 
heartfelt, ſatisfaQion, and congratulated 
. themſelves on their newly acquired coun- 
trywomen. | | 


* 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


— 


Ar this time the clouds of French ty- 
ranny began to lower over all the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the contagion of re- 
publican deſpotiſm ſpread to the terri- 
tories-of Geneva, Britain, guarded by its 
ſurrounding ocean, held forth the only 
aſylum, and to this aſylum its own inha- 
bitants could not heſitate a moment to 
return. The united families of Eagle- 
field and Hawthorn, joined by the Fraſers 
and Captain Cameron, therefore deter- 
mined to ſet out for England by the way 
of Germany, Col. Fraſer firſt drawing. his 
property from” the Bank of Geneva, in 
| H6 which 
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which it was placed, and whence he uſed 
to receive his remittances during his ſo- 
litude. i 


— 


— 


Their journey commenced Sede the 
time of the autumnal equinox; "ad as 
the mountainous and woody country 
through which they pafſed attrafted the 
clouds, they were almoſt drowned by an 
inceſſant deluge of rain, This was a cir- 
cumſtance by no means pleaſant to the 
equeſtrian part of the travellers, and old 
Robert was perpetually upbraiding the 
foreign poſtillions and the ſervants at the 
inns where they ſtopped with the badneſs 
of the climate. This ſometimes brought 
on a ſharp retort, as every foreigner who 
forms his opinion of the climate of Eng- 
land, from books either of our own or 
extraneous growth, muſt believe that the 
fun never ſhews his face to our gloomy 
iſland, and that we are covered by inceſ- 
ant ſhowers in the ſummer, and impene- 
trable fogs in the winter. And once as 
Robert was expreſſing his diſſatisfaction 
4 * | rather 
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rather freely as he was drying himſelf by 
the kitchen fire of an inn, a ſtander by 
aſked him if it never rained in England ? 
to which he reluQantly replied with a kind. 
of ſurly heſitation, “Ves, ſometimes.” 
And does not that rain wet you?” „Ne- 
ver,” replied angrily the irritated groom ; 
and flinging out of the houſe in a paſſion, 
he ſwore he would rather continue vet in 
the ſtable with the horſes, than dry him- 
ſelf among a pack of fellows who were ſo 
confoundedly partial to their own country. 


While we are conducting our biped tra- 
vellers "towards their native land, I hope 
the delicacy of our faſtidious reader will 
not be ſhocked by our adverting for a a 
moment to a quadruped, who has already 
had ſome part in this hiſtory, and whom 
we may poſſibly have occaſion to notice 
again. Viper, in conſequence of the note 
from Lord Alton to Miſs Eaglefield, and 
in conſequence of a dearer intereſt in 
Viper's welfare than any note from Lord 
Alton could give him in the eye of that 
EET lovely 
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lovely young woman, was conſigned with 

ſtrict injunctions of care to the protec- 
tion of Robert, which was moſt readily 
undertaken by the old groom, as well 
from the regard he had for all the canine 
ſpecies, as the affeQion he bore- to the 
fair patroneſs of Viper; and he prevailed 
on one of the female attendants, for he 
had great influence- among the ſervants, 
to admit him as an inſide paſſenger in 
the voiture in which ſhe.travelled. Nei- 
| ther did Mrs. Margaret continue to har- 
bour any ill-will towards the dog, now 
he was admitted. as the protege of Lord 
Alton, though ſhe carefully guarded againſt 
any danger the heroiſm of her favourite 
might draw on himſelf in another unequal 
combat, by- making him lie on her lap 
in the carriage during the day, and on the 
coverlid of her bed in the night. 


Aſier the uſual procels of grumbling at 
the roughneſs of-the German roads, and 


the dirtineſs of German inns, the tra- 
; IF vellers arrived in n at Hamburgh, 


| and 
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and from thence embarked for Yarmouth. 
The length of this paſſage, which far ex- 
ceeded that of a Devon water party, or 
the traje@ from Dover to Calais, was not 
very amuſing to the ladies, and they were 
not ſorry to find themſelves once more on 


Engliſh . 


From Varmouth they all proceeded to 
London, at which place they ſeparated 
the Eaglefield family to Devonſhire, Mr. 
Mortlock to his own habitation, the Haw- 
thorns to Wiltſhire, to lament the vanity 
that drove them from living on a contraged 
ſcale at home, to meet every kind of in- 
convenience and increaſed expence abroad; 
and Mr. Fraſer, with his brother, wife and 
daughter, to reviſit the country of his an- 
ceſtors. The brothers, reſolving to aſſume 
the Britiſh character, laid aſide the military 
diſtinftions acquired in foreign ſervice, 
and changed, one the appellation of Colo. 
nel, and the other the title of Chevalier, 
for the plain diſtinction of Mr. ſenſible * 
that though a ſoldier is the moſt honourable 
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of profeſſions when employed in the cauſe 
of his King and Country, his glory is tar- 
niſhed when- his ſword is drawn' in any 
other cauſe, and that it is only beneath the 
enſigns of Great Britain that a Britiſh | 
warrior can acquire unſullied laurels. 


- 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE ſeparation of perſons who have 
been long together, eſpecially in a foreign 
country, which occafions a cloſer union 
among thoſe of the ſame nation, is always 
painful. On parting, every little bickering 
that may have happened is forgotten; and 
ſcenes of pleaſure or difficulty of which 
they have mutually partaken are remem- 
bered both with joy and regret. The tra- 
vellers did not divide without giving and 
receiving preſſing and ſincere invitations 
to viſit each other's abode, if eyer chance, 
buſineſs, or amuſement ſhould afford the 
opportunity; and Sir Edward Eaglefield 
declaring 
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declaring his intention of making the tour 
of his own country as ſoon as he had ſet- 
tled his mother and fiſter in Devonſhire, 
Mr. Fraſer particularly requeſted that he 
would not forget him if he viſited the 
Highlands of Scotland, and gave him a 
direction to that part of the country in 
which he hoped to fix. 


This invitation was an additional in- 
ducement to Sir Edward to undertake his 
purpoſed expedition; for the eharming Ma- 

delain had not loſt ground in his eſteem 
by inereaſed acquaintance. On tbe ar- 
rival of the Eagletield family at their 
native feat, a pleaſing ſenſatian at reviſit- 
ing ſcenes endeared by lopg habit, per- 
vaded every one of the party except the 
bofom of the lovely Emilia. Lady Eagle- 
field felt a melancholy joy in again con- 
templating the place of ber former happi- 
neſs; Sir Edward recollected the ſports 
of his youth with his former much- 
loved friend; and Mrs. Margaret walked 

through ſhades which her earlier imagina- 
| : | tion 
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tion had peopled with fairies and dryads, 


Arcadian ſhepherds, and amorous' and 


valiant knights. The ſervants alſo par- 
took of the delight, and repeated to their 
ruſtic friends, with much triumph and ſome 


exaggeration, their wonderful adventures 


in foreign parts; while Robert beheld the 

dogs and horſes he had left in the ſtable 
and the kennel} with the affection” of an 
old friend, and introduced his charge Vi- 
per as an addition to the ſociety. 


But, das! there was no joy for . 3 


every idea that was recalled by the recol- 
letion of paſt ſcenes was truly painful; 


and as love and melancholy are ever allies 
to the muſes, ſhe gave utterance to her 


ſentiment in this ode: 


. 


Once more fair Devon's halcyon vales 
In radiant proſpe& meet my eyes, 
Once more my breath the breeze inhales 
That fans her tepid ſkies.— 
- I view once more the azure wave 


"Her foreſts verdant borders lave, 


# | FO Where 
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Where gay Sylvanus' jocund train 
Jo meet the ſea-green nymphs advance, 
And mingle in the feſtive dance, 

Beſide the placid. main. 


II. 
Vet ſure, or much my ſenſes fail, 

The ſcene with fainter beauty glows, | 
1e bright the ſkies, leſs ſoft the * 
The wave with darker azure flows, 

Than when in childhood's frolic hours 
Sportive I cull'd wild nature's flowers; 

Firſt trod the heath-enpurpled ground, 

+ Firſt paced the margin of the flood, 
Or wander'd through the tangled. wood, 
-» Young pleaſures laughing round. 
#2 \ | III. ; | 
Lift to yon lay Where from the lyre 
Once dulcet notes of rapture. ſtole, 
What frantic touch now wakes the wire, 

And harrows all the ſoul? — 

Not from itſelf the diſcord ſprings, 
Unchanged the ſtops, unwarp'd the ftringg— 

"Tis the changed minſtrel's hand alone: 

Thence, ſtrains that took the impriſon'd ear 


And ſtcep'd the ſenſe in bliſs, we hear 
In wild diſorder thrown. 


IV. The 
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The woods as green, the ſkies as blue, 


As bright the azure billow flows 


As when to cheer my infant view 


The proſpect firſt aroſe. 


But while by grief for pleaſures paſt 


The gloomy ſcene is overcaſt, 


The brighteſt landſcape ſmiles in vain, 


Sad memory each charm deſtroys, 
And only points to wither'd joys | 
That ne'er muſt bloom again, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXVI1IL. 


Si Edward Eaglefield now thought of 
putting his intended ſcheme of domeſtic 
travel into execution; and he ſet out in 

his poſt<chaiſe, in which he was accompa- 

nied by a French valet, who hardly ſpoke 

or underſtood a word of Engliſh, and at- 
tended by a groom and old Robert on 
| horſeback. 


His projected route lay through Wales 
and the northern Lakes to Scotland. As 
manners and adventure, not antiquities or 
ſcenery, are the objects of our narrative, 
we ſhall neither crowd our pages with the 
Rs LAs rarities 
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rarities of the towns through which he 
paſſed, nor attempt to deſcribe the ſub- 
limity of the' Welch mountains, or the 
beauties of the waters of Cumberland and 
Weſtmorland. To combine in one work 
the pathos of intereſting narrative, the 
faithful delineation of manners, the en- 
chantment of chaſte and yet luxuriant 
deſcription, and the merit of unrivalled © 
poetry, is the lot of ſuperior genius alone; 
yet while we try to imitate, though with 
a far inferior hand, ſome of the paintings 
of the artiſts we have hinted at, we cannot 
but lament the cauſe, whatever it may be, 
that has enliſted ſuch tranſcendent powers 
on the ſide of the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain, and, with that, of the religion, the mo- 
rality, and the liberty of mankind. _ 


Sir Edward's principal object being an 
inveſtigation of the curiofues of his own 
country, his intention was to viſit ſuch of 
his friends and relations as lived in the 

country through which he paſſed, as by 
their means. thoſe things that claimed his 
- attention 
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attention would be better pointed out to 

him, than they could be by the inn-keeper 

or the barber, who generally at as Cie 
roni in a ae: eng town. 


The firſt OR that he ſtopped at was 
the city of Bath. The elegant ſymmetry of 
the ſtreets and buildings, and the beauty 
of the ſurrounding hills, ſtruck him with 
admiration, neither was he leſs pleaſed with 
the gaiety of the company who filled the 
rooms. As he reſolved to ſtay a few days 
in this place of polite reſort, he enrolled 
himſelf among the number of ſubſcribers. 
His title immediately attracted the notice 
of the maſter of the ceremonies, and he 

vas ſoon introduced to the beſt company 
of the place. 


This was the firſt time he had ever mixed 
in any public ſociety in his own country; 
for though he had when very young 

\ frequented the public places of the me- 
tropolis with Mr. Mortlock and his tutor, 
in thoſe he was merely a ſpeQator and not 
| 3 
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an ator; and he was ſurpriſed with the- 


roughneſs of manner apparent in the beſt. 
educated. perſons of both ſexes, compared 
with what he had been uſed to abroad. 
The bow and curtſey he found entirely 
diſuſed—not -among the noiſy and the 
forward only, but by thoſe who appa- 
rently were perſons of faſhion and diſ- 


tinction; and the hearty ſhake of the 


hand, and the plain ſurname without any 
addition, with which he. ſaw the perſons 
of the higheſt diſtinction greet each other 
at their firſt meeting, both. aſtoniſhed and 
diſguſted him: while he plainly perceived 
that his own formal bow and diſtant ad- 
dreſs. had the fame effect on thoſe to 
whom he was firſt introduced. 


Partial as every man is to his own ha- 
bits, the firſt feeling of his mind was a 
contempt for the rude manners of bis 
countrymen.; but being natuxally neither 
a coxcomb nor a fool, when he came to 


refle&@ that it was among theſe people he: 


Vo 1 was 
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was to paſs his life, and that no acquire- 
ment was otherwiſe valuable than as it 
gained him reſpect among the ſociety of 
which he was a member, he began to 
have ſome doubts whether he might not 
be obliged to unlearn ſome of the accom- 
pliſhments of which he had been moſt 
proud. Several circumſtances however 
contributed to ſtrengthen his firſt preju- 
- dices, and confirm him in the contempt he 
had entertained for Engliſh behaviour. 
On joining in converſation with many of 
the young men who ſeemed to lead the 
ton of the place, he found their diſcourſe 
chiefly turned on dogs, horſes, and gaming; 
that the greateſt diſplay of perſonal ſkill was 
driving two different-coloured horſes in 
a curricle ; that the ſupreme elegance of 
the maſter and his equipage was to re- 
ſemble as much as poſſible a returned 
poſt-chaiſe driven by a poſtillion; and that 
the ſtrongeſt effort of the mind was, to 
play a rubber at whiſt without deviating 
from the rules of Hoyle. 

| | From 
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From this ſociety he was glad to ſeek re- 
fuge in the gentler converſe of the ladies. 
Seeing therefore ſeveral lively young wo- 
men in earneſt diſcourſe, he took the ad- 
vantage of having danced with one of 
them, to introduce himſelf to the party, 
where he expected to find the. ſubject, 
if trifling, at leaſt elegantly ſo; and if 
the debate did not turn on ſome ſubjeR of 
polite literature, the criticiſm. of a novel 
or a love ſong, he thought at leaſt to 
hear ſome remark. on dreſs, dancing, and 
muſic. But what was his ſurpriſe, on find- 
ing they were deep in a debate on the 
French revolution! 1 

Some were exulting on the renewing 
energy of the rights of man, and others 
as earneſtly ſanguine in the hope of remov- 
ing the wrongs of women, under which 
deſcription were claſſed the reſtraints" of 
reſerve, ;decorum, and meekneſs, which 
tyrant cuſtom has impoſed on the lovely 
ſex. Some were puſhing the argument 
into the regions of metaphyſics and reli- 
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gion: but Sir Edward abruptly quitted 
the circle with marked diſguſt ; for ſurely 
no character is ſo ridiculous as a female 
politician, none ſo truly Mg as a fe- 
male atheiſt. | 

Sir Edward now turned to look over a 
card-table; and making inadvertently ſome 
remarks on the game, he received rather 
a ſharp rebuke from one of the party. 


One word drew on another, tilkthe diſ- 
pute ended in an appointment to ſettle the 
buſineſs the next morning on Claverton 
Down; and there both parties met at the 
hour they had ſettled, RCCOMPRntEd each 
by a friend. | 


-But lids hey began to prepare for ac- 
tion, they found their arms were different. 
Sir Edward, whoſe ſecond,” was a noble 
French emigrant, had no.more idea of fight- 
ing with piſtols than with fowling- pieces; 5 
and every one knows that in England, 
ſince ſwords are en diſuſed as an ar- 
| ticle 
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ricle of dreſs,. except at Court, a pro- 
poſition to fight a duel with that weapon 


would be treated _ one to fight with 


fiſts. 


After ſome diſpute between both prin- 
cipals and ſeconds, each declaring his total 
ignorance of the antagoniſt's weapon (for 
Sir Edward, as it has been before obſerved, 
was unpractiſed in the uſe of fire-arms, and 
felt as much trepidation at drawing a trig- 
ger as receiving a ſhot ; and his opponent, 
though an officer, had never learnt to 
fence), it was determined to toſs up; and 
the choice of the weapons was won by the 
Baronet. Here a new difficulty aroſe: 
Sir Edward was the only perſon furniſhed 4 
with a ſword; and it was impoſſible to adopt 
the expedient ſuggeſted by Hypolito in 
Dryden's Tempeſt, and fight with it by 
turns. But the officer had a brace of 
piſtols with him. Being thus circum- 
ſtanced, Sir Edward had too much ſpirit 


to inſiſt on his caſual advantage, and ime 
mediately received the piſtol. from the of- 
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ficer's ſecond, who in return defired him 
to fire firſt. They took their ground; but, 
as Sir Edward was adjuſting his aim, the 
piſtol having a hair trigger went off, and 
the ball entered the ground within a few 
inches of his own foot. 


The officer, who was an Iriſhman, de- 
fired him to load again, as he ſaid he 
ſcorned to take advantage of an accident. 
On this, the ſeconds interpoſed. They 
firongly expreſſed their diſlike to ſee men 
who had each ſhewn fo high a ſenſe of ho- 
nour, hazard their lives for a trivial diſ- 
pute. This produced an explanation, and 
at length cauſed a reconciliation, between 
the combatants, and Sir Edward and Cap- 


tain O'Brien returned good friends to the 
town. ; | | 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


FROM Bath Sir Edward went to Briſtol. 
On his way he could not but reflect on 
the ſecond "inſtance of the great and ſe- 
rious inconvenience he had found from 
the total inability of uſing the moſt fami- 
liar weapon of the preſent day; and he 
began to think that education was not 
perfectly fitting for a gentleman, that did 
not qualify him for exerting himſelf alſo 
as a man on every occahon where it was 
requiſite. 


When he arrived at Briſtol, he went to 
the houſe of an opulent citizen, to whom 
he had been recommended, and was re- 
ceived with the plain civility and open hoſ- 


pitality, that uſually is, or at leaſt was, the 


©" IBS characteriſtic 
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charaQeriftic of an Engliſh merchant. 
He was conducted to every thing worth 
ſeeing in that commercial city, and was 
entertained at home with a plentiful table, 
and the ſociety of many of the reſpectable 
inhabitants of the place. OS 4 


As it was known Sir Edward had re- 
fided ſome time in Switzerland, many 
queſtions were aſked him concerning the 
commerce, manufacture, and produce of 


- that country. But theſe were objects that 


had not fallen under his obſervation ; and 


on perceiving it was a converſation he was 


not qualified to join in, it was with great 
politeneſs turned to another topic: but on 


whatever it turned Sir Edward ſtill found 


himſelf at a loſs. In every other part of 


Europe, general manners, general juriſ- 


prudence, and French and Italian learning 
form the baſis of converſation ; but Britain 


is a microcoſm, a little world of itſelf, and 


« Penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos” þ. 


; * N 5 
is as much our moral ſituation now, as it 
was our political ſituation in the time of 
| : | Virgil. 
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Virgil. Engliſh manners, Engliſh juriſ- 
prudence, and Engliſh or claflical lite- 
rature form the baſis of -Engliſh conver- 
ſation. 


Men whoſe minds are amply cultivated 
and fully informed, add the other attain- 
ments in the higheſt degree; but the diſ- 
play of them is rarely called for, while the 
others are in hourly uſe. A man will 
never feel awkward in Engliſh company 
from being ignorant of the Imperial Pan- 
detts, or the etiquette of the German 
Courts; but he will be perpetually put to 
the bluſh if he is unacquainted with the 
common terms not only of our own laws, 
but our own ordinary profeſſions. 


The ſcholar and the fine gentleman are 
not expected to underſtand all the jargon 
of the attorney, or all the appropriated. 
terms of military and naval tactics: but 
{ome knowledge of all is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to avoid ridicule; and the man will 
certainly be laughed-at, who ſays an officer 

3 | I5 18:5; 
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is arreſted for diſobedience of orders by 
his colonel,. and put under arreſt by his 
taylor; who calls the colours of a regiment 
a flag, a firelock a gun, and the main-maſt 
of a ſhip a long thick pole: and though no 
man can be completely ſkilled in elegant li- 
terature without a knowledge of the beſt 
writers of France and Italy, no man vill be 
diſgraced in the moſt learned and polite fo- 
ciety from being ſilent when the merits of 
Voltaire, Corneille, Ariofto, Taſſo, and 
Metaſtaſio are diſcuſſed. But in no com- 
pany is a man's reputation for the educa- 
tion of an Engliſh gentleman ſafe, who 
cannot join in an argument on the merit 
[i of Shakeſpear and Milton, of Addiſon and 
ö 1 | Swift, and who is totally unacquainted with 
we the Latin claſſics, or makes a quotation 
ill . with an erroneous. quantity or a foreign 
iſ accent. | 


vi Whether or not theſe things ought to 
we - be ſo, is another queſtion, but that they 
i are ſo is certain; and if the proverb that 
tells us, © When we are at Rome we 


7 - ſhould 
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ſhould do as they do at Rome,” is true, 


we may ſurely apply the ſame maxim to 


our own country. 

From Briſtol Sir Edward purſued his. 
journey through Wales, But the moun- 
tains of that principality, though wonderful 
to the eye that has been only familiarized 
with the fruitful plains of the ſouthern 
parts of England, loſt their ſubhmity in 
compariſon with the ſtupendous maſſes of 
the Alps. ; | 


As they were proceeding through a 
deep vale between the hills, Sir Edward 
was ſtruck with the appearance of a clear 
ſtream that ran with great velocity through 


a dingle overhung with weeds and moun- 


tain ſhrubs. His curioſity was tempted 
to explore it, and he got out of the car- 
riage, reſolved to trace the courſe of the 
ſtream upwards. Hfs French ſervant and 
the groom followed him. 


I When 
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When they had proceeded about two 


furlongs they came to a cottage, and the 
groom was deputed to inquire of the in- 
mates, if there was any path that led up the 
mountain. He went in, and ſoon returned 
with an account that he could: neither un- 
derſtand the people nor make them under- 
ſtand him, as they ſpoke. French; for, as 
this man had not been on the foreign ex- 
pedition, he had adopted the vulgar no- 


tion, that every thing that was not Engliſh 


was French. © French, you blockhead !” 
ſaid Sir Edward, © how ſhould Frenchmen 
come here? Welch you mean.“ © No, Sir,” 


replied the man, I don't: I am a Welch- 


man.” Atthis he was ſurpriſed, and went 


- himſelf into the cottage, and found the peo- 
ple really ſpoke a language that was obviouſly 


not Welch, having many words congenial 
with the Engliſh, but which he could not 
underſtand. When his French valet came 
in, he was aſtoniſhed to find he underſtood - 


and converſed with them very well. He 


inquired what the . language was, and was 


told 
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told by the ſervant it was Flemiſh, which 
he underſtood, having lived nn, in 
French F landers. 


His curioſity was much excited by this, 
and he inquired by the help of his inter- 
preter, how they came ſettled in that place. 
They were able to give him little informa- 
tion; but he found out they had always 
lived there, and that the neighbouring in- 
habitants ſpoke the ſame dialect. On 
receiving this extraordinary information, 
he reſolved to abandon his ſcheme of 
exploririg the mountain ; and returning to 
the chaiſe, he ordered the driver to pro- 


ceed on his way, but to ſtop at the firſt 
village. 


In the courſe of a mile he came to one, 
and halting at the door of the alehouſe, as 
the moſt likely place to get the informa- 
tion he wanted, he aſked the reaſon of the 
circumſtances that had ſurpriſed him. But 
neither the landlord nor any of the gueſts 
could give him any fatisfatory account; 

all 
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all they could tell him was, that in that 
part of the mountains, as long as could be 


remembered, the inhabitants had a language 


different from their neighbours; and that 
none of them either ſpoke or underſtood 


Welch, though ſome of them had a ſlight 


knowledge of Engliſh. . 

During this inquiry, the clergyman paſſ- 
ed by ; and from him Sir Edward-gained a 
knowledge of this ſingular event, which 


though authenticated in hiſtory is little 


known, that in the reign of Henry the Se- 
cond ſome Flemiſh families ſettled in that 


part of South Wales, and have retained 


to this day their language unmixed with 
the common dialect of the principality. 


Sir Edward thanked him for his intel- 
ligence, and purſued his journey, think- 
ing to himſelf that- there was little occa- 


ſion to hunt for the marvellous among the 
mountains of Abyſſinia, when no very re- 


mote part of our own iſland afforded ſo 
wonderful a curioſity. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


As the progreſs of Sir Edward led him 
further towards the north, like the mag- 
net he felt a ſtronger attraction to ad- 
vance in that direction. He was perpetu- 
ally comparing Wales with the Alpine 
| heights, and his fancy reduced Snowdon 
and Plinlimmon to mere hillocks. The 
lakes of Cumberland were mere duckponds 
when he recurred to the inland ſea of 
Geneva.—* No,” he exclaimed, * it is 
not in ſuch tame ſcenes that F muſt ſeek 
objeQs to fill an imagination uſed to the 
magnificent features of Switzerland: theſe 

| _ muſt 
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muſt be ſought in the lofty mountains and 
intereſting forths of the Highlands of Scot- 
land.“ FS | | 


He vas perfeQly correct in his idea: 
the Highlands of Scotland did contain the 
only obgea that could fix his attention, 
after the impreſſion he had received amid 


the woods, lakes, and mountains of Swit- 
zerland. 


In this ſtate of mind he hurried for- 
ward, and ſoon found himſelf in the 
country he wiſhed. Stopping at one of 
the principal towns, according to a direc- 
tion he had received from Mr. Fraſer be- 
fore he left Devonſhire, he ſoon got a 
guide to direct him to the abode of that 
gentleman. It was a ſmall farm-houſe 
near the ſpot of his birth, which he had 
fitted up with ſome neatneſs, ſo as to make 
it a very comfortable habitation for him- 
' felf, bis wife, and daughter. His brother 
had fixed himſelf in a reſidence within. a 
quarter of a mile of him, and had taken 

a great- 
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a great- niece of his mother's to live with 
him. 


Miſs Cameron was about fix-and-thirty,, 
polite in her manners, and genteel in her 
perſon, but very plain. 


Though ſhe had frequently paid viſits 


to Edinburgh, ſhe had chiefly reſided in 
the family of a clergyman in the High- 
lands, with whom ſhe boarded. As a car- 


riage was out of the queſtion in ſach an- 
eſtabliſhment, and indeed the roads were. 


only fit for ſuch a conveyance in a very 
few directions, viſits at any diſtance could 
only be performed on horſeback; in con- 
ſequence of which, as Miſs Cameron was of 
a cheerful diſpoſition, ſhe was an excellent 


horſe- woman. Nevertheleſs, as her man- 


ners were perfectly feminine, ſhe uſed her 
horſe as a mode of conveyance to her 
friends, or as a means of exerciſeh but 
never employed him to convey her after 
the hounds; neither did ſhe aſſume the 


jockey, and make either him or his groom | 
| the 
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the ſubject of converſation—though ſhe 
treated one with the kindneſs due to a fel. 
low-creature in an inferjor ſituation, and 
the other with the attention due to ſo docile 
and generous an animal. 

Sir Edward was received by his friends. 
with the greateſt cordiality, and by Made- 
lain with the utmoſt civility. The pecu- 
liar turn which ſhe had imbibed from her 
early courſe -of reading, had been much 
corrected by the converſation and inſtruc- 
tion of her father. Her ideas with regard 
to. the manly charafter of our ſex, which 


we have already mentioned, had received 


ſome change from the conduQ of Henry 
Beverley. The ſame cauſe had given ſome 
check to the natural livelineſs of her diſ- 
poſition, and ſhe was occaſionally thought- 
ful and melancholy; a ſituation in which an 


amiable yoman is always moſt faſcinating, 
and Which had its full effect on Sir Edward, 


vourable to his own wiſhes. 


though it was of all others the moſt unfa- 


* 


As 
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As the families were hardly ever ſepa- 
rated, Sir Edward often attended the ladies 


in their excurſions to ſurvey the beauties - 


of the highland ſcenery, while the brothers 
employed themſelves in ſchemes of melio- 
rating their newly-acquired lands by huſ- 
bandry, and turning the ſword of foreign 
warfare into the ploughſhare of domeſtic 
cultivation, 


As theſe gentlemen occaſionally mixed 
in the ſociety of the neighbourhood, they 
happened to fall in-company with a young 
Engliſhman,.who profeſſed himſelf a great 
adept in the arts of improving both the pro- 
duce and the beauty of the natural land- 
ſcape. In conſequence of this qualifi- 
cation, he offered his ſervice to aſſiſt Mr. 
Fraſer in his improvements, and received a 
preſſing invitation to the farm, which he 
readily accepted ; and he read many a lec- 
ture to the two veterans on horſeHoeing, 
draining, ſummer fallows, and winter Crops, 


and all the improvements of modern agri- 
. which begun by the opulent for 


experiment, 
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experiment, and purſued by the induſtrious 
for profit, have given a new appearance to 
the face of chis country within the laſt half 
century. 


All his ledures (and they really were 
good ones) were liſtened to with attention; 
but having fixed a good opinion of his ſkill 
0 in the uſeful part of rural economy with 
1 the old gentlemen, he wiſhed. to ſhine in 
the eyes of the ladies and Sir Edward as a 
connoiſſeur in the ornamental and picta- 
reſque, and for this purpoſe he one day: ace 
companied them in theis walk, 


* - — — —— _ 
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Chance led them to a deep and wide 
glen, through which a clear ſtream ran 
over a pebbly bottom, interſecting ſome 
beautiful meadow ground, occaſionally 

hiding its ducid waters amid willows and: 
alders, which fringed its banks, and then- 

emerging to the open fields, where its rip- 

ling Eurrent ſparkled in the ſun. On 
each ſide of the vale the ground roſe 

abruptly, the- baſe covered with ſhrubs, be- 

jr which the beech and the Scotch fir 

ſpread: . 
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I pread their branches, while the bare ſum 


mits of the rocks appeared above them. 


The whole party admired the beauty of 
the rece(s, and Sir Edward did not draw 
any compariſon to its diſadvantage with 


the rocks and lakes of Switzerland, ® _ 


Our improver oF land now ſet to work 


in his alterations; he clumped, he lawned, 
he cut down, and he planted, without 
mercy and without taſte. At length, as 
they purſued. the courſe. of the winding 
valley, it continued narrowing till it was 
filled up by a large foreſt of firs, whoſe 
ragged boughs over-hung the ſtream, and 
aſcended the mountain on each fide as 


well as the end that now cloſed on them, | 


as far as the eye could reach, As they 
gazed with delight on this beautiful. and 
magnificent theatre of ſhade, the improver 


exclaimed, What a waſte is here of glo- 3 
rious timber, and all uſeleſs ſor want of any E. * 


method of: conveying it to a proper mar- 


ket * what a noble canal might be cut 
rug 
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through this valley ! From the level ſitua- 
I tion of the ground the labour would be 
| trifling ; the ſtream would feed any depth 
of water; the banks might be ſmoothed, 


* 
LA 


\ 
and a gentle undulation given. to the 
b courſe, ſo as to reſemble a piece of water 
in a park; and the towing-teams, timber- 
| floats, and barges would afford a riante 
In. and pictureſque ſpeQacle. 
in | « Heaven forbid!” ſaid Sir Edward, 
Wa * that, to gratify the eye and fill the mind 
114.08 . with ſublime images, I ſhould wiſh: to re- 
U tain the wild magnificence of the deſert, 
Wig when it could be changed for cultivation 
HER and commerce! If a canal is ever uſeful, 
109 it is when it opens a communication be- 
Wl tween the manufacturer and the produce 
U of the mine and the foreſt: but when we 
| 0 talk of embelliſhment, who would ex- 
0 N change ſuch a landſcape as this for ſmooth 
ul | banks and neat barges ? 
i 10 
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and long ponds, has always been an object 
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of ridicule, but he at leaſt affedts neatneſs, 
and his ſcene is confined; but the opulent 
improver in the modern ſtyle deſtroys a 
country. A region filled with woody in- 
cloſures, to the eye that looks over it from 
an eminence has the appearance of a foreſt: 
but when the owner -calls in the aſſiſt- 
ance of the landſcape gardener to give it a 


park-like appearance; when the trees are 


clumped, and the ſtreams turned into what 
are elegantly called ſheets of water; the 
ornamented domain. has the appearance of 
a large gooſe common, with a few ſtrag- 
gling knots of trees on it, and the lower 
parts overflowed, and the pits filled to the 
brim by a ſudden fall of very heavy rain.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ws 


SIR Edward Eaglefield uſed frequently 

to attend Miſs Cameron and the lovely 
Madelain in their tours on horſeback ; for, 
though the latter lady was not ſo expert a 

horſewoman as her couſin, yet, as ſhe was 

deſirous of extending her knowledge of the 

country beyond the limits of a walk, ſhe 

rode with her on a gentle poney, which her 

father had choſen for her. 


In one of theſe excurſions, Sir Edward, 
having ſent away the groom, who always 
attended him when he rode, on ſome er- 


rand, diſmounted from his horſe to take up 
. | X His 
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his whip which had fallen; and on putting 


his foot in the ſtirrup to reſume his ſeat, 


the ſaddle turned round with him. In 
conſequence of this it became neceſſary to 


replace the ſaddle and tighten the girth ; 


but as both the perſon and the horſe of Sir 
Edward were always equipped by the hand 
of a ſervant, he was no more capable of 
performing the office for his ſteed, than he 
would have been of adjuſting his own 
neckcloth, ſhaving himſelf, or tying his 
hair. After many fruitleſs attempts there- 
fore to replace the ſaddle, he gave the mat- 
ter up, and mult have been contented to 
have purſued his way with his horſe in his 
hand, had not Miſs Cameron come to his 
aſhſtance, who foon performed the office 
with great dexterity. 


The ſituation in which they both ſtood, + 
the proper offices of each ſex ſeeming ſo 
completely reverſed, forced a ſmile from 
Miſs Fraſer, which added to the diſtreſs Sir 


Edward already felt, but which Miſs Ca- 


Vol. I. K meron 
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meron with great good humour tried to re- 


lieve by a kind of raillery on herſelf. She 


ſaid there was many a ſubaltern in the army 


who could not appear on the parade with- 


out the affiſtance of his ſervant; and many 


a fox-hunter who in the ſame ſituation with 
Sir Edward would be unhorſed for the 


day; a lady acting as groom was as novel a 
charatter as a gentlemen darning his ſtock- 


ings ; and yet, ſhe added, that as ſhe be- 


lieved our ſea officers were often com- 
pelled to perform that operation without 
any impeachment to their manly character, 


ſo the neceſſity ſhe was in, from often rid- 
| ing without a ſervant, to-underſtand ſome- 
thing of the toilet of a horſe, would be 

an excule for her dexterity in the preſent 


caſe. 


Sir Edward, though he joined in the 
laugh, nevertheleſs felt a little mortified ; 


and before he took another ride he put 


himſelf under the tuition of Robert, and 
acquired a perfeCt mt Beto both of the 
theory 
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theory and practice of bridling and ſad- 
dling: but he had ſoon to experience a 
mortification of a more ſerious nature. 


He went with the two ladies, Madelain 
and her couſin, to explore a mountain 
which afforded an extenſive proſpe& over 
the ſurrounding country. As the aſcent was 
very ſteep, a ſloping path was cut on the 
fide of the craggy rock, forming a wall on 
one hand, while the other appeared a tre- 
mendous precipice. As Sir- Edward and 
both the ladies were accuſtomed to moun- 
tainous ſcenes, they did not feel that ſenſe 
of imaginary danger which would have 
been the caſe with perſons accuſtomed only 
to a level country. Their fenſations were 
juſt the-ſame as if they had been in a path 
of the ſame breadth, with a cliff riſing on 
one; fide. and a deep river on the other. 


Miſs Fraſer walking too near the edge, 
part of the ground which had been looſened 
by a recent ſhower gave way, and fell with 
her down the precipice. Her inevitable 

K 2 death 
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| death ſeemed the conſequence; but fortu- 
nately a ſcathed beech-tree that grew out 
of the rock within a few yards of the top 


caught her, and ſhe hung among the 
branches in a moſt perilous ſituation. Sen- 
ſible of her danger, the called on her friends 
for aſſiſtance, which they were utterly un- 


able to give; ſhe hung far below their 


reach, and there did not ſeem footing for a 
mountain goat in the rock. Sir Edward 


was frantic with deſpair, and would have 


precipitated himſelf on the place had he 
not been held by Miſs Cameron, while ſhe 
repreſented to him the folly of throwing 
away his life without being of any aſſiſt- 
ance to the perſon in danger. She then 
encouraged her couſin, deſired her not to 


. loſe her preſence-of mind, but ſeat herſelf 


as firmly as poſſible amid the boughs, while 
they all vociferated loudly for help. Their 
cries ſoon called a young highland ſhep- 


| herd to them; he ſlid down the rock with 


the greateſt eaſe, and brought Miſs Fraſer 
to a place of ſafety. 


CHAPTER 


* 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


— 2 
* 


1 Connubialis amor de Muleibre fecit Apellem !” | 


WAs faid of a painter at Antwerp, 
originally a blackſmith, but who hap- 
pening to fall in love with the daughter of 
an artiſt, that had reſolved to marry her to 
one of his own profeſſion, he ſtudied © 
painting with ſuch ſucceſs, that he not only 
obtained his miſtreſs, but roſe to a great * 
eminence in that art. 


On the ſame principle Sir Edward, 
finding the impoſſibility of gaining the cor- 
dial affection of a young woman, with- 
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out the ability of protecting as well as 
pleaſing her, reſolved. to acquire thoſe 
manly: accompliſhments which had been 
i overlooked in his education, and try if, 
Wet under the animating tuition of the god of 
_ . love, he could not attain the exertion and 
Fin aQtivity which his happier friend and rival 
bad learned in the rougher ſchools of Win- 
cheſter and bee 


e now grew indefatigable in his exer- 
tions; he roſe with the day to explore the 
mountains with his gun; he thridded the 
Vvood, he ſcaled the rock, and he learned 
to plow the ſtream with his arm; he leaped 
the ftile and the trench on his horſe, with 
a facility and firmneſs of ſeat, derived from 
his kill in the manege, that aſtoniſhed old 
Robert. 


He liſtened with avidity to the warlike 
tales of the two ſoldier- brothers, and felt 
the flame of military glory kindle in his 
boſom; while his reſpeAful attention to all 
the ladies, and his tender aſſiduity to the 

lovely 
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lovely Madelain, placed him high 1 in hey 
eſteem and friendſhip. | A, 


Mr Fraſer's houſe was placed at no 
great diſtance from the ſea-ſhore. One 
night the family were alarmed with a vio- 
tent attack on the doors. Mr. Fraſer and 
his ſervants appeared armed at the win- 
dows, and demanded the reaſon: to their 
great ſurpriſe, they found the houſe ſur- 
rounded by a great number of people, who 
anſwered in French that refiftance was 
vain; that they vere juſt landed from a 
privateer, and ſummoned them to ſurren- 
der as priſoners. The doors were opened, 
the corſairs entered, and began to plun- 
der. After they had packed up the plate, 
and every thing elſe of value chat could be 
moved, and made free with the contents of 


the cellar, they talked of ſetting fire to the | 


houſe, and carrying off the. family as pri- 
ſoners. At this intimation the ladies 
ſhrieked with horror, well knowing the 
brutal character of the wretches into whoſe 
power — had fallen. The boſom of the 

„ diſ- 
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diſarmed foldjer ſwelled with grief and in- 
Won. 


Sir Edward had made his eſcape—a cir- 
cumſtance that added to the diſtreſs of 
 Madelain, as he was riſing in her good 
opinion. She expeRed conſolation from 
his preſence, and was ſhocked * an 


inſtance of mean puſillanimity. 

As plunder was the chief object of theſe 
pirates, they ſeemed to beſitate about burn- 
ing the houſe, and told Mr. Fraſer, that if 
he would agree to give a certain ranſom, 
they would ſpare it, but muſt take him as 
a hoſtage for the payment; to which be 
readily conſented, on condition that the 
ladies rhight be ſet at liberty : but this was 
politively refuſed by the commander. He 
declared his certainty of the ladies being 
emigrants, and his determination to take 


- them to France .to ſuffer for their delin- 


quency. The day began to break, and 
they now hurried their departure, loaded 
* baggage, and accompanied by their 
wretched 
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wretched captives. The tears and lamen- 
tations of the unhappy women, and of the 
miſerable huſband and father, are moe 
ealy to be conceived by a feeling heart 
than deſcribed by the moſt eloquent pen. 
They were hurried on board the veſſel, 
which was at anchor in a cloſe bay, and 
put into a. ſmall cabin, while all hands 
were at work to weigh and ſtand off fron 
the ſhore. They fat in ſilent horror, liſt. 
ening to the preparations for leaving the 
coaſt of Britain, till at length in all the 
agony of deſpair they felt the ſhip in mo- 
tion, and heard the exulting ſhout of the 
crew, 


All was ſilent for ſome time; when, on 

a ſudden, they found there was ſome con- 
fuſion on the deck, ſeveral guns were fired 
from the ſhip, ſucceeded by the huzza of 
Britiſh ſeamen, and the cry of quarter from 
the French. In a moment Sir Edward 
Eaglefield ruſhed down the hatchway, and 
the' trembling. Madelain found herſelf in 
his arms; and while he whilpered conſo- 
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lation to her, for the firſt time he ventured 
to preſs her cheek with his lips—a liberty 
which, perhaps, eſcaped her notice in her 
great perturbation, as it does not appear. 
that ſhe ſhewed any JEU of diſappro- 
bation. 


Aſter the firſt emotions of gratitude and 
Joy in the liberated captives had ſubſided, 
Sir Edward explained the cauſe of their 
unexpeRed reſcue. On the firſt alarm he 
had dreſſed and armed himſelf ; but as 
oon as he found the real circumſtances of 
the attack, being convinced that any reſiſt- 
ance from the perſons in the houſe muſt 
be ineffectual, he determined to ſeek 
further aid. He knew that, in a fmall 
hiſhing village at no great diſtance, there 
were ſeveral veſſels: eſcaping from the 
houſe, therefore, he made the beſt of his 
way to this place, and luckily found that 
an armed revenue cutter had 7 crived there 
the evening before. As it was ſome dif- 
tance from-the houſe, he apprehended he 
might be too late to afford aid if he re- 
turned 
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turned thither; he therefore perſuaded 
the ſeamen to man their. boats, ſeek the 
hoſtile veſſel, and, by cutting off their re- 
treat, inſure the ſafety of his friends. Hlis 
propoſition was executed with equal acti- 
vity and ſpirit; they came up with the 
veſſel juſt as ſhe was getting under fail, 
and after receiving a few ſhots; which had 
no effect, boarded and carried. her in an 
inſtant, to the entire ſatisfaQion of all par- 
ties, except the vanquiſhed victors; for 
Sir Edward and Mr. Fraſer were very li- 
beral in their reward to the. gallant mari- 
ners, who had ſo readily engaged in their 
cauſe, | | 


„ CHAPTER. 
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CHAPTER XxxIII. 


1 


II is now time to purſue the footſteps of 
Lord Alton. After making a ſhort ſtay at 
Vienna, where he had the ſatisfaction of 
hearing that his antagoniſt was out of dan- 
ger from the confequence. of his wound, 
he prepared to return to Switzerland but 
juſt on the eve of his departure, he was in- 
formed the Eaglefield family were return- 
ed to England. Having now no motive 
to induce him to viſit Lauſanne, he re- 
ſolved to join the Engliſh army, and make 
a campaign as a volunteer with his friend 
Henry Beverley. Ws 
L | As 
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As he was employing the neceſſary 
arrangements for putting this ſcheme into 
execution, he received an expreſs from 
England, informing him that his father, 
the Earl of Montgomery, was dangerouſly 
in. He immediately left Vienna, and only 


arrived in London time enough to receive 


the laſt bleſſing of his dying parent. 


As ſoon as the firſt effuſions of filial ſor- 
row were over, and he had ſettled his do- 
meſtic concerns, he turned his thoughts 
towards Eaglefield caſtle. Entire maſter 
now of his own conduct, he reſolved to 


diſcloſe the ſtate of his heart to the lovely 


object of his affections, and. make her a 
tender of his hand, fortune, and title. 


Full of theſe ſentiments he arrived at 
Eaglefield caſtle, and met with a cordial 
welcome from the whole family. 


Nevertheleſs, high as he ſtood in rank 


and conſideration, with a diffidence that 


ever attends true paſſion, he doubted if all 
theſe 
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theſe exterior- advantages gave bim that 
merit in the eye of the lovely Emilia 
which alone could induce her delicacy to 
receive his addreſſes, and he put off from 
day to day a declaration that appeared 
more difficult to him from every moment 


of delay. 


The reſpectable character of the Rev. 
Mr. Beverley, and the near relation in 
which he ſtood to his friend, induced Lord 
Montgomery to cultivate his good opi- 
nion, of which he had laid a foundation in 
his viſits with Henry Beverley from the 
univerſity. It happened one day, when 
Mr. Beverley was on a viſit to Eaglefield 
caſtle,- that the converſation turned on the 
young ſoldier ; when Lord Montgomery 


ſpoke in ſuch high terms of his brave and 
accompliſhed friend, that tears of joy flood 


in the eyes of the delighted father, while 
the bluſh of applauſe ſuffuſed the cheek of - 
Emily, and ſhe regarded the panegyriſt 
with a look of unwonted complacency ; 
for, as Thomſon fays, 


- 


The 
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* The heart of woman taſtes no truer joy, 
Is never flatter d with ſuch dear enchantment— | 
"Tis more than ſelfiſh vanity—as when 

She hears the praiſes of the man ſhe loves,” 


This emotion of her heart was not hid 
from the penetrating eye of her lover. In 
the courſe of the evening, accident brought 
them together in the garden; and after 
ſome previous converſation, in which his 
confidence was increaſed by the ſmiles of 
Miſs Eagleheld, he ventured to take her 
hand, and with much hefitation acquainted 
her with the ſituation of his heart. 


To many of my readers, both male and 
female, I am aware the ſituation will ap- 
pear unnatural; and the pitture of an Eng- 
liſh earl, young, handſome, and accom- 
pliſhed, addreffing a woman with any 
doubt of ſucceſs, will ſeem as diſtant from 
the bounds. of probability as a_ ghoſt, a 
giant, or a witch. But ſuch objectors 1 
beg leave to refer to what Dryden ſays, on 
ſomething like the ſame occaſion, in the | 
preface to his tragedy of Cleomenes ; 4 

where 
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where being blamed by * ſome young eri- 
tics for making his hero cold to the ad- 
vances of a lady, and told that they ſhould 
have atted in a very different manner on 
the ſame occaſion, he rephed, © he per- ; 
fealy agreed with them, but hoped they 
would alſo agree with bim, in allowing that 
they were not heroes.“ 


The declaration of Lord Montgomery. 
immediately effetted a total change in the 
features of Emilia. The ſmile abandoned 


.her lips, the ray of cheerfulneſs her eye, 


and her cheek loſt the bluſh of ingenuous 
confidence. She grew pale, her voice fal- 


tered, and in trembling accents ſhe faintly 


uttered ſome inarticulate ſounds, which 
conveyed nothing to the petrified lover 


that could fix either his hopes or his doubts. 


Unconſcious, however, of any prior at- 
tachment, and ſeeing no cauſe to ſuppoſe bis 
offer could be particularly diſagreeable to 
any woman whoſe affections were not pre- 
viouſly engaged, he was inclined to in- 
_ the fallacious paintings of hope, and 


impute 
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impute the apparent diſorder of Miſs Ea- 
glefield to the delicacy of her natural ſen- 
timents. Impreſſed with this notion, he 
aſked permiſſion to open himſelf further on 
the ſubject to Lady Eaglefield ; to which 
propoſal, with a ſilent inclination of the 
bead and ſmothered ſigh, ſhe conſented, 


- 


CHAPTER 


WHEN Emilia was left to herſelf, ſhe 
reflected with horror on her ſituation. At- 
tached in the ſtrongeſt manner to another, 
not from ſudden paſſion, but from princi- 
ple founded on long friendſhip, and a real 
convittion of uncommon merit, and mu- 
tual regard, ſhe ſaw herſelf in the imme- 
diate proſpe@ of being demanded in mar- 
riage by a perſon to whom caprice itſelf 
could form no objeftion, and whoſe offer, 


by her ſilence, ſhe had rather encouraged 
than refuſed. | 


To 


% * 
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To her fond and affectionate mother 4 
Lord Montgomery was on the point of 
applying—a mother who had never thwart- - 
ed her in any wiſh, and whom ſhe had 
never diſobeyed in any command—amia- 
ble conſequence of mutual affection for 
how could- that wiſh be ever thwarted, 
whoſe firſt impulſe was filial piety ? how 
could that command be ever diſobeyed, 
which was always didtated by maternal 
fondneſs? For a moment, Emilia felt at a 
loſs how to act, and wiſhed for a friend to 
whom ſhe might unboſom herſelf. It was 
but for a moment; ſhe had a friend whom 
ſhe could not diſtruſt, and ſhe flew on the 
wings of confidence and affeQion to Lady 
Eaglefield. 


To an attachment between her daughter 
and Henry Beverley, Lady Eaglefield was 
no ſtranger; but ſhe thought it rather a 
tranſient effuſion of youthful fancy, than 
a ſerious and rooted affection, and ſhe ima- 
gined it had already given way to a change 
of circumſtance and ſituation, nor had ſhe 
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any idea of jts being renewed by the ſhort 
intercourſe at Lauſanne. She had always 


locked to Lord Alton as a deſirable con- 


nettion for Miſs Eaglefield ; ſhe had ob- 
ſerved with pleaſure his partiality for her 


in Switzerland, and ſhe ſaw with increaſed 


ſatisfaction, that the Earl of Montgomery 
Rill kept the impreſſion he bad received as 


Lord Alton ; and the behaviour of Emilia 


had convinced her, as it had him, that he 
was not indifferent to her, 

Judge then, what was her ſurpriſe and 
mortification to find, that an actual offer 
had been made to ber by Lord Montgo- 
mery, and that on the rejection of that 
offer her daughter's happineſs depended ! 


As long as Lady Eaglefield could bring 


herſelf to think that her daughter's diflike 


' to the match might proceed from the ca- 


price of a youthful imagination led away 
by a miſtaken notion of romantic ſenti- 


ment, ſhe uſed every argument to prevail 


on her to liſten to the propoſal ; ſhe paint- 


her 
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her lover in the warmeſt colours, and 
added (and in ſuch addition ſhe only did 
him juſtice) that his virtues and accom- 


ee were ſtill more conſpicuous tan 


« And will my kind, my virtuous parent 
(faid the weeping Emilia) perſuade me 
— will ſhe ſuffer me to repay ſuch regard 
with ingratitude ? to involve ſuch virtue 
in miſery! Can there be a more cruel, a 
more deliberate a& of injuſtice, than the 
giving the hand to a man who loves with 
real paſſion, while the heart is devoted to 
another? In ſuch a marriage, every thought, 
every look of kindneſs from the injured 
huſband (for ſuch he is in the higheſt de- 
gree) muſt be the worſt of torture to a 
ſenſible mind; every endearment that gra- 
titude may call forth in return, will, in ſub- 
ſtance, be guilt maſked by deceit and hy- 
pocriſy. And will my mother, from whoſe 
words and from whoſe example-I have 
ever derived the pureſt precepts of virtue 
and iggegrity, now perſuade me to ſuch a. 

union? 
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union? No; it is impoſſible.” —Here ſhe 
ceaſed, and threw herſelf on a chair in an 
agony of ſorrow. 
Neither the grief nor the arguments of 
Emilia were loſt on her affectionate parent. 
The real welfare of her children had al- 
ways been the ſpring that guided her 
thoughts and ations: ſhe. was perfectly 
ſenſible, that rank and fortune were, in 
ſpite of all the arguments of thoſe who 
Poſſeſs neither and eagerly covet both, 
while they affe& to depreciate them, no 
deſpicable ingredients in the compoſition 
of human comfort; but ſhe was equally 
ſenſible, that they were not the ſole ingre- 
dients. She knew. marriages of love did 
not always, nor indeed often, produce hap- 
pinefs, or marriages of prudent indiffer- 
ence miſery. But a marriage, where one 
party ſtrongly loved, and the other could 
only return. that love, not with . indiffer- 
ence (for in ſuch a caſe indifference can- 
not exiſt) but with diſguſt, muſt produce 
the moſt exquiſite miſery to botkg She 
per- 
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pie chat her Jangluey s affections 
were unalterably fixed on Henry Beverley, 


that they had been imbibed in her earlieſt 


years, 


1 Glen with her growth, and 3 0 with her 
; ſtrength. 8 


In ſuch a caſe, ſhe did not heſitate a 
moment how to act. She conſoled the 
trembling Emilia with the kindeſt words 

and looks; and promiſed to ſet her ſitua- 


ion in its true light to Lord Montgomery, 
whenever he addreſſed her on the ſubject. 


She did not wait long for the opportu- 
nity. Lord Montgomery was too earneſt 
on the ſubject, to let much time elapſe 
before he fulfilled his intention of declaring 


 himlelf to Lady Eaglefield. 


That excellent woman explained the 


ſtate of her daughter's affeQions, with all 


the delicacy due to her fituation, and all 
the poſſible care to avoid hurting the feel- 
ings offer lover. Lord Montgomery re- 

IO ceived 
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ceived he intelligence with obvious marks 
of diſappointment and mortification, and 


could not avoid ſome refleQions on the 


condutt of his friend, ir, thus ſuperſeding 


him in the deareſt wiſh of his heart ; an 


idea that appeared to make f ſtrong im- 


* 


preſſion on him, notwithſtanding the re- 


| peated aſſurance Lady Eaglefield gave 


him, on the authority of her daughter, 
x . , * * 
whoſe veracity on this as. op very other 


ſubje& ſhe could not doubt, "that her at- 


tachment to Beverley was founded ſolely 


on an early intercourſe of mutua} atten- 


tions, and a perfect acquaintance with bis 
numberleſs virtues and accompliſhments, 
without the ſmalleſt mention of love, eiiier 
direttjy or indireQly, on his part. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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